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LITTLE  EDDIK   THE   DRUMMEE-BOY. 

A    KEMIMSCENCE    OF    WILSON'S    CREEK. 

A  FEW  days  hel'ore  our  regiment  received  or- 
ders to  join  General  L^on,  on  his  march  to  AVil- 
son's  Creek,  the  di'uuimer  of  our  company  was 
taken  sick  and  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  and  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  day  that  we  were  to 
march,  a  negro  was  arrested  within  the  lines  of 
die  camp,  and  brought  before  our  captain,  who 
asked  him  "  what  business  he  had  within  the 
Unes  V  "  He  replied :  '•  1  know  a  drummer  that 
you  would  like  to  enlist  in  your  company,  and  I 
have  come  to  tell  you  of  it."  lie  was  immediate- 
ly requested  to  inform  the  drummer  that  if  h'^ 
would  enlist  for  our  short  term  of  senice,  hf 
would  be  allowed  extra  pay.  and  to  do  this,  he 
must  be  on  the  ground  early  in  the  morning. 
The  negro  was  then  passed  bevoiid  the  guard. 

On  the  tbllowiug  morning  there  appeared  be- 
fore the  captain's  quarters  during  the  beating  of 
the  re'ceille,  a  good-looking,  middle-aged  woman, 
dressed  in  deep  mouining,  leading  by  the  hand 
a  sharp,  sprightly-looking  boy,  apparently  about 
twelve  or  ihiiteen  } ears  of  age.  Her  story  was 
soon  told.  SLe  was  from  East  Tennessee,  where 
her  husband  had  been  killed  by  the  rebels,  and 
all  tlieir  j)roperty  destroyed.  She  had  come  to 
bt-  Louis  in  search  of  her  sister,  but  not  finding 
her,  and  being  destitute  of  money,  she  thought  if 
she  could  procure  a  situation  lor  her  boy  as  a 
drummer  for  the  short  time  that  we  had  to  remain 
in  the  service,  she  could  find  employment  for 
he:self,  and  perhaps  find  her  sisier  by  the  time 
we  were  di.-ciiarged. 

During  the  reheai'sal  of  her  story  the  little  fel- 
low kept  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  the  captain,  who  was  about  to  express 
a  determination  not  to  take  so  small  a  boy,  when 
he  spoke  out :  "  Don't  be  aliaid,  captain,  I  can 
drum."  This  was  spoken  v,'itli  so  much  confidence, 
djat  the  captain  immediately  observed,  with  a 
smile :  "  AVell,  well,  se;'geant,  bring  the  drum, 
and  order  our  fifer  to  come  forward."  In  a  few 
moments  the  drum  was  ])roduced,  and  our  fifiir, 
a  tall,  round-shouldered,  gix;d-natured  fellow, 
from  the  Dabu<jue  niines,  who  stood,  when  erect, 
something  over  si.x  ictt  in  height,  soon  made  his 
appearance. 

L'pon  being  introduced  to  his  new  comrade,  he 
scooped  down,  with  his  bands  resting  upon  his 
knees,  that  were  thrown  lorward  into  an  acute 
angle,  and  after  peering  into  the  little  fellow's 
face  a  moment,  he  observed  :  'vj  My  little  man, 
caii  you  drum  y  "  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  I 
ibammed  for  Captain  Hill  in  Tennessee."  Our 
tiler  immediately  commenced  stj-aightening  him- 
self upward  until  all  the  angles  in  his  person  had 
di.-ajipeared,  when  he  placed  his  fife  at  his  mouth, 
and  played  the  •■  Flowers  of  Edinborough,"  one 
ol'  the  most  didicult  tilings  to  Ibllow  Avitli  the  drum 
tliat  could  have  been  scleciud,  and  nobly  did  the 
httle  fellow  follow  him,  showing  him.self  to  be  a 
ni2.ster  of  the  drum.  AVh(;n  the  music  ceased, 
our  cajitam  lurnefi  to  the  mother  and  observed  : 
••  Madam,  I  will  take  your   boy.     What   is   his 


name?"  "Edward  Leo,"  she  replied;  thea 
placing  her  hand  upon  the  captain's  arm,  she 
continued,  "  Captain,  if  he  is  not  killed  "  —  here 
her  materiial  feelings  overcame  her  utterance, 
and  she  bent  down  over  her  boy  and  kissed  him 
upon  the  forehead.  As  she  arose,  slie  observed  • 
"  Captain,  you  will  bring  him  back  with  you, 
won't  you  '/  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  lie  replied,  "we  will  be  certain  to 
bring  him  back  with  us.  We  shall  be  discharged 
in  six  weeks." 

In  an  hour  after,  our  company  led  the  Iowa 
First  out  of  camp,  our  drum  and  fit'e  playing 
"  The  girl  1  left  behind  me."  Eddie,  as  we  call- 
ed him,  soon  became  a  great  favorite  with  all  tiie 
men  in  the  company.  When  any  of  thebo)s  had 
returned  from  a  horticultural  excursion,  Eddie's 
share  of  the  peaches  and  melons  was  the  first  ap- 
portioned out.  During  our  heavy  and  fatiguing 
march  from  KoUa  to  Si)ringlield,  it  was  olleu 
amusing  to  see  our  long-legged  fifer  wading 
through  the  mud  with  our  little  drummer  uiDiint- 
ed  upon  his  back,  and  always  in  that  position 
when  fording  streams. 

During  the  fight  at  Wilson's  Creek  I  was  sta- 
tioned with  a  part  of  our  comjiany  on  the  right  of 
Totten's  battery,  while  the  balance  of  our  com- 
pany, with  a  part  of  the  Illinois  regiment,  was 
ordered  down  into  a  deep  ravine  ujion  our  left, 
in  which  it  was  known  a  portion  of  the  enemy 
was  concealed,  with  whom  they  were  soon  en- 
gaged. The  contest;  in  the  ravine  continuing 
some  time,  Totten  suddenly  v.'heeled  his  battery 
upon  the  enemy  in  that  (juarter,  v/hen  they  soon 
retreated  to  the  high  ground  behind  their  lines. 
In  less  than  twenty  minuti'S  after,  Totten  had 
driven  the  enemy  from  the  ravine,  the  word  ])as.s- 
ed  from  man  to  man  throughout  the  army,  "  L}  on 
is  killed  !"  and  soon  after,  hostilities  having  ceased 
upon  both  sides,  the  order  came  for  our  main 
Itjrce  to  fall  back  upon  Springfield,  while  a  part  of 
the  Iowa  First  and  two  com[ianiesof  the  Missouri 
regiment  were  to  camp  upon  the  ground  and 
cover  the  retreat  next  morning.  That  niglit  1 
was  detailed  for  guard  duty,  my  turn  of  guard 
closing  with  the  morning  call.  ^V'^lien  I  went 
out  with  the  olOcer  as  a  relief",  I  found  that  my 
post  was  upon  a  high  eminence  that  overlooked 
the  deep  ravine  in  which  our  men  had  engaged 
the  enemy,  until  Totten's  battery  came  to  their 
assistance.  It  was  a  dreary,  lonesome  beat.  The 
moon  had  gone  down  in  the  early  part  of  the 
night,  while  the  stars  twiidcled  dimly  through  a 
hazy  atmosjihere,  lighting  up  imperfectly  the 
surrounding  objects.  Occasional!}'  I  would  place 
my  ear  near  the  ground  and  listen  tor  the  sound 
of  footsteps,  but  all  was  .silent  save  the  hir-olf 
howling  of  the  wolf,  that  seemed  to  scent  u[ion 
the  e\ening  air  the  bamiuct  that  we  had  been 
preparing  for  him.  The  hours  passed  slowdy 
away,  when  at  length  the  morning  light  U'gan 
to  streak  along  tlie  eastern  sky,  making  surround- 
ing objects  more  plainly  visible  Presently  i 
heard  a  drum  beat  up  the  morning  call.  At  first 
I  thought  it  came  from  the  camp  cf  the  enemy 
aifoss  the     reek;  I  ut  as  I  hsler.ed.  I  found  ihdt 


it  came  up  from  the  deep  ravine ;  for  a  few  min- 
utes it  was  silent,  and  then  as  it  became  more 
light  I  heaid  it  again.  I  listened  —  the  sound 
of  the  drum  was  familiar  to  me  —  and  I  knew 
that  it  was 

Our  (iiuniinei-boy  from  Tennessee 
Beating  far  help  the  r^ceUk. 

I  was  about  to  desert,  my  post  to  go  to  his  as- 
sistance, when  I  discovered  the  olhcer  of  the 
guard  approaching  with  two  men.  We  all  listen- 
ed to  the  sound,  and  were  satisfied  th.U  it  was 
Eddie's  drum.  I  asked  permission  to  go  to  his 
assistance.  The  ollicer  hesitated,  saying  that  the 
orders  were  to  march  in  twenty  minutes.  I 
promised  to  be  back  in  that  time,  and  he  consent- 
ed. I  immediately  started  dov,-n  the  hill  through 
the  thick  undergrowth,  and  ^upon  reaching  the 
valley  [  follo^ved  the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  soon 
found  him  seated  upon  the  ground,  his  back  lean- 
ing against  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  while  his 
drum  hung  upon  a  bush  in  front  of  him,  reaching 
nearl}'  to  the  gfoiind.  As  soon  as  he  discovered 
nse  he  drojtped  his  drinnsticks  and  exclaimed, 
"  O  Cor])oral  I  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  Give  me 
a  drink,"  reaching  out  his  hand  for  my  canteen, 
which  w;i3  empty.  1  immediately  turned  to  bring 
biin  some  water  from  the  brook  that  I  could  hear 
rippling  through  the  bushes  near  by,  when,  think- 
ing that  1  was  about  to  leave  him,  he  commenced 
crying,  saying:  "  Don't  leave  me.  Corporal —  I 
can't  v/alk."  I  was  soon  back  with  tlie  water, 
when  I  discovered  that  both  of  his  feet  had  been 
iihot  away  by  a  cannon-ball.  After  satisfying  his 
thirst,  he  looked  up  into  my  face  and  said  :  ,"  You 
don't  think  1  will  die.  Corporal,  do  you?  This 
man  said  I  would  not  —  he  said  the  surgeon  could 
cure  my  fliet."  I  now  discovered  a  man  lying  in 
the  grass  iii-ar  him.  Uy  his  dress  I  recognized 
him  as  belonging  to  the  enemy.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  been  shot  through  the  bowels,  and  fallen 
near  where  Eddie  lay.  Knowing  that  he  could 
not  live,  and  s(;eing  the  condition  of  the  boy,  he  [ 
had  crawled  to  him,  taken  oil'  his  buckskin  sus- 
penders, and  corded  the  little  fellow's  legs  below 
the  knee,  and  then  laid  down  and  died.  AVhile 
he  was  telling  me  these  particulars,  1  heard  the 
tramp  of  cavalry  coming  down  the  ravine,  and 
in  a  moment  a  scout  of  the  enemy  was  upon  us, 
and  I  was  taki;n  prisoner.  1  i-equested  theolHcer 
to  take  Eddie  uji  in  front  of  him,  and  he  did  so, 
carrying  him  with  great  tendcrnes.T  and  care. 
When  we  reached  the  camp  of  the  enemy  the 
little  fellow  wi^s  dead. 
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also  a  tVJrd  time.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  foe 
hc^^an  to  retire  in  a  run,  and  in  great  disoider.  I 
tl'ink  that  a  great  majority  of  the  regiment  upon 
v,'liioh  we  fired  were  killed.  No  hoasting,  —  God 
tVrhid  !  to  hitn  all  praise  is  due.  At  our  approach 
the  enemy  left  an  excellent  rifled  battery,  manned 
hy  regulars,  in  our  hands.  They  fought  until  all 
tlieir  iior.^es  wore  killed,  and  nearly  every  mail. 
We  were  n;)\v  left  victors  of  the  field,  and  started 
in  pursuit  of  liie  ibe.  We  followed  them  a  mile 
or  so,  and  v.'ere  then  brought  back  within  a  mile 
of  Manassas,  marcliing  at  n'ght  a  distance  of  six 
or  seven  miles.  The  fight  lasted  eight  hours  — 
fVoM  nine  to  five.  I  cannot  descrilie  the  horrors 
of  the  iiglit.  Noise  and  confusion  of  many  kinds 
j))'e vailed  —  tlie  firing  of  car.non,  the  discharge 
of  masketry.  the  whizzing  of  balls,  the  bursting 
of  bombs,  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  trarnp  of 
horses,  the  advance  of  infiutry,  the  shouts  of  the 
cor:q',iering,  tlie  groans  of  the  dying,  tlie  shrieks 
of  the  wounded,  large  numbei's  of  tlie  dead  lying 
upon  the  ground,  the  carrying  of  the  wounded  by 
scores,  and  all  envelo])ed  in  a  dark  cloud  of 
smoke,  —  all  go  to  make  one  vast  spectacle  of  hor- 
lors  .sach  as  I  never  wish  to  see  again,  or  bear. 
Many  freie  the  dead  and  womided  over  which  I 
was  forced  to  pass,  both  of  our  men  and  of  our 
foes.  O,  how  I  wanted  to  aid  them,  but  could 
not!  The  fight  was  despei'ate.  The  enemy 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  hundreds  of  their  dead, 
but  kft  many  behind.  Our  cavahy,  who  pursued 
tl.cni  in  the  direction  of  Centre ville,  report  the 
road  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded. 

Our  enemies  are  not  cowanls.  Many  men 
'were  found  with  bayonets  in  them,  soma  side  by 
Bide,  each  with  his  bayonet  in  the  other.  Our 
enemy  is  said  to  have  run  generally  when  we 
advanced  with  the  bayonet.  Certainly  this  was 
the  worst  of  the  fight.  Gen.  Beauregard,  who 
commanded  in  ])erson,  told  us  that  he  would 
depend  o''inci])ally  upon  the  bayonet.  Gen.  B. 
cheered  us  as  we  advanced,  and  our  loud  cheers  in 
reiurn  were  said  to  have  frightened  the  enemy. 


TuF.  Boy  Soldier.  —  T^Tien  the  Tenth  Indiana 
■was  recruited  in  the  fall  of  1861,  they  took  for 
their  drummer  a  little  fellow,  named  Johnny 
Mtl^aughlin,  whose  paj'ents  reside  at  Lafayette, 
Indiana.  He  was  then  a  little  over  ten  years  of 
age,  and  beat  his  tattoo  at  the  head  of  tlie  regi- 
ment for  several'months  of  active  service. 

At  ]3oiie!son  and  at  iShiloh,  when  the  drum- 
beats V7ere  ilrowned  in  the  deeper  roar  of  battle, 
Jor.nnv  laid  down  his  sticks,  and  taking  the  mus- 
ket and  cartridge  box  fiom  a  dead  soldier,  went 
Tit  to  the  front,  and  fought  as  bravely  as  the 
stoutest  Soldier  in  the  regiijient.  Escaping  unhurt 
In  each  o*'  these  engagements,  he  was  enamoured 
of  suldiei  life,  and  sought  a  transfer  from  the 
infantry  to  Col.  Jacob's  Kentucky  eavahy.  Being 
fa\  orably  impressed  with  the  spirit  and  zeal  of 
tlie  young  warrior,  CoL  Jacob  put  him  into  his 
}«-st  company,  and  mounted  him  on  a  good  horse. 
At  the  engagement  at  Richmond,  wliich  soon 
followed,  in  the  summer  of  1802,  he  fojght  witl 


as  much  coolness  and  skill  as  any  of  his  compaity, 
handling  his  sabre,  revolver,  and  revolving  rifle 
with  the  address  of  a  veteran. 

In  October  following,  he  was  in  another  battle, 
at  l^erryville,  where  he  received  his  first  wound, 
a  ball  ])assing  through  the  leg  abo7e  the  knee. 

In  this  engagement  Col.  Jacob,  with  a  \n<:\ 
of  his  command,  was  ttaporarily  separated  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  L'cginicnt,  and  wbde  thus 
cut  Oil'  was  attacked  by  a  largely  superior  force 
of  the  enemy,  led  by  a  IMajor.  Col.  Jacob  was 
deliljerating  for  a  moment  on  the  demand  to  sur- 
render, wdien  the  little  hero  drew  his  pistol  and 
shot  the  Major  in  the  mouth,  killing  hira  Distantly. 
A  few  moments  of  confusion  and  delay  followed 
in  the  rebel  regiment,  dui'ing  which  Col.  Jacob 
and  his  men  escajied. 

A  few  wcelis  after,  he  was  engaged  in  a  skirmish 
with  some  of  John  i\lorgan"s  men,  who  were 
raiding  llirough  Kentucky,  and  the  fighting  was 
severe. 

Johnny  was  set  upon  by  a  strapping  fellow, 
who  gave  him  a  pretty  severe  cut  on  the  leg  with 
his  sabre,  and  knocked  liim  off  his  horse.  A 
moment  after,  another  rebel  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  exclaimed  :  "  AVe've  got  one  d — d  little 
Yankee,  anyliow."  The  little  Yankee  did  not  see 
it  in  that  light,  however,  and  quickly  drawing  his 
])istol,  shot  his  captor  dead,  and  a  moment  after 
the  rebels  were  routed,  and  he  escaped  capture. 
,  As  he  was  going  back  to  Indiana  on  furlough 
to  give  his  wound  time  to  heal,  he  v.'as  stopped 
at  one  point  by  a  provost  guard,  and  his  pa59 
demanded. 

"0,"  said  he, "  the  Colonel  iidrJt  gi';e  me  one,  but 
just  told  me  to  go  along  with  the  rest.  But," 
added  thelitlle  soldier,  showing  his  wound,  "  here's 
a  jiass  the  rebs  gave  me  ;  ain't  that  good  enough  for 
a  little  fellow  Jke  me  ?  "  The  guard  thought  it 
was. 

His  wound  proved  quite  serious,  and,  much  to 
his  surprise,  and  against  his  wishes,  he  received 
his  discharge  in  consequence  of  this  and  his 
extreme  jouilifulness.  Not  relisliing  civd  life  af. 
long  as  the  hostilities  lasted,  he  applied  at  a 
recruiting  olllce,  but  the  condition  of  his  leg  ex- 
cluded him. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  sought  ani 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  President,  v/ho  ca 
hearing  the  story  of  the  boyish  veteran,  gave  a 
special  order  for  his  enlistment. 

He  had  now  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the 
life  of  a  soldier,  and  joined  the  regular  arnry  of 
the  United  States  as  a  bugler  in  the  cavidry  ser- 
vice, and  makes  as  fine-looking,  neat,  and  obedi- 
ent a  little  dragoon  as  there  is  in  the  arm}'. 


Joan  of  Arc  ix  the  West.  —  At  a  flag- 
raising  at  North  Plato,  Kane  County,  Illinois, 
after  the  Stars  and  Stripes  had  been  duly  hoisted, 
the  assembly  adjourned  to  the  village  church, 
wdiere  some  speeches  were  made  by  patriotic 
gentleir.en,  and  an  ojijiortunity  was  offered  for 
young  men  to  come  forwai  1  and  eidist,  the 
company  at  Plato  not  being   juite  fuU.     Not  a 
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An  Incident  of  the  Hospital.  —  "  One  of 
the  patients  was  a  mere  boy,  not  more  than  sl'V- 
enteen  jcnrs  old.  I  think  3-011  would  liavo  tie- 
scril)eJ  liim  as  a  llUle  boy,  and  altogether  unlit 
for  military  service.  But  he  was  brave-hearted, 
and  of  a  pleasant  countenanee.  He  was  first  sick 
of  the'  nieasles,  and  had  been  exposed  to  the  cold 
and  rain  duiiug  our  march  to  Hecatur  Junction  ; 
now  he  suii'ered  under  au  attack  of  ])neunionia ; 
his  mind  wandered,  and  there  was  no  i:opc  of  his 
recovery.  Our  hospital  steward,  a  noble,  warm- 
hearted man,  whom  all  the  men  love,  came  in, 
and  as  he  passed  along  *'ie  ward  llie  little  sufl'erer 
asked,  in  a  plaintive,  child-like  voice,  to  be  t:iken 
ill  his  lap.  The  steward  tenderly  rai.sed  hJin  in 
Lis  arms,  and  began  to  soothe  him  with  loving 
R'.rds.  Such  words  and  acts  find  their  way  even 
to  maddened  brains. 

"•^Mayn't  I  kiss  you?  I  want  some  one  to 
love,'  aslied  the  grateful  heai't  of  the  patient. 

"  Consent  was  ftiTen,  with  a  smothered,  sobbing 

voice;  the  dying  boy  kissed  him  lovingly,  and 
then  grew  tranquil  as  a  babe.  No  doubt,  1 
thought,  he  was  again,  in  thought  and  feeling,  at 
home,  enclosed  in  the  arms  that  had  clasped  him 
a  thousand  times.  I  don't  know,  but  I  tliink  the 
stevi'ard  v.ill  treasure  that  kiss  in  Ins  memory,  a^ 
woi  dly  men  lo  ancestral  jewels,  and  iti  the  euci 
find  it  writ'.cu  ij  his  ri';dit  in  leaven." 


A  Heko  at  Gettysbueo. — First  Lieutenant 
Bayard  Wilkeson,  son  of  Samuel  Wilkeson  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,'"  commanding  Battery  G, 
Fourth  United  States  artillery,  was  killed  in  the 
extreme  front  of  the  first  day's  battle,  while  pour- 
ing grape  and  canister  into  Ewell's  advancing  col- 
umns. He  was  but  nineteen  years  old.  Before 
he  was  eighteen  he  was  recommended  for  promo- 
tion as  Captain,  by  General  Peck,  for  gallantry  in 
the  battle  of  the  "  Deserted  House,"  on  the  Black- 
water.  His  battery  was  considered  the  model 
one  of  the  Eleventh  corps,  and  was  assigned  the 
advance  in  the  order  of  march.  He  actually 
fought  his  battery  after  his  leg  was  shot  oft'.  In 
his  devotion  to  his  command,  which  was  proverb- 
ial in  the  army,  he  ordered  tlie  four  men  who  car- 
ried him  a  short  distance  oif  the  field,  to  leave 
him  and  go  buck  to  their  pieces.  This  generous 
heroism  iniiured  his  'oss.  Immediately  after,  the 
jcl\r;ncewas  routed  and  driven  in  disorder  into 
end  through  Gettysburg,  and  the  brave  artillery 


•  See  account  of  the 
Wilkeaon,  om'e. 


battle  of  Gettysburg,  by  Mr. 


oliScer  fell 
for  want  of 


*nto  the  hands  of  the  rebels  and  died 

amputation.  ,.    , 


A  Touching  Incident. — The  war  has  given 
b'j-th  to  many  gems  of  poetry,  patriotic,  humorous, 
and  patlietic,  illustrative  of  the  times.  The  follow- 
ing was  suggested  by  an  aii'ecting  scene  in  one  of 
the  army  hosjatals.  A  brave  lad  of  sixteen  years, 
belonging  to  a  New  Fnghuid  regiment,  mortally 
Mvunidetl  at  Fredericksburg,  and  sent  to  the  i'a- 
tentOthee  Hosjiital  in  Washington,  was  anxiously 
lockii.g  for  the  coming  of  his  mother.  As  his 
Uwl  hour  a|)proached,  and  his  sight  giew  dim,  he 
mistook  a  s}m[)athetic  lady  who  was  wiping  tiie 
cold,  clammy  perspi;'ation  from  his  foreliead,  for 
the  expected  one,  and  with  a  smile  of  joy  lighting 
up  his  pale  face,  he  whispered  tenderly,  "Is  that 
mother  P"  " '1' hen,"  says  the  writer,  "drawing 
her  towards  him  with  all  his  feeble  strength,  he 
nestled  his  head  in  her  arms  like  a  sleeping  in- 
fant, and  thus  died  with  the  sweet  word  luulher 
on  his  qiuvering  lips." 

"IS    THAT    MOTHER?" 

is  that  mother  bending  o'er  me. 

As  she  sang  my  cradle  hymn  — 
Kneeling  there  in  tears  before  me? 
»  Say  r —  my  sight  is  growing  dim. 

Comes  she  from  the  old  home  lowly, 
Out  among  the  northern  hills. 

To  her  pit  boy  dying  slowly 

Of  war's  battle  wounds  and  ills  ? 

Mother  !  O,  we  bravely  battled  — 
Battled  till  the  day  was  done  ; 

While  the  leaden  had  storm  rattled  — 
Man  to  man  and  gun  to  gun. 

But  we  failed  —  and  I'm  dying  — 
Dying  in  my  boyhood's  years, 

There  —  no  weeping  —  self-denying, 
Ncble  deaths  demand  no  tears. 

Fold  your  arms  again  around  me ; 

Press  again  my  aching  head  ; 
ismg  the  lullaby  you  sang  me  — 

Kiss  me,  mother,  ere  I'm  dead. 


A  JuvENii.ti  "Warkior  of  Experience.— The 
town  of  Suanzey,  in  Ncav  Ilam[)sliire,  is  the  home 
6f  George  B.  Mattoon,  a  young  man  only  eigh- 
teen yeai-s  old,  who  se!\ed  three  years  in  the 
Union  army,  had  been  in  fort3-three  battles  and 
twenly-seven  skirmishes,  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him,  and  during  the  whole  lime  did  not  re- 
ceive a  single  injury,  nor  w  as  he  absent  trom  duty 
a  single  day. 


Willie  Jchxson,  tiurteen  yerrs  oiu,  01  01. 
Johnsbury,  a  drummer  boy  in  corjpany  1),  Third 
Veimont  regiment,  received  a  medal  ior  his  he- 
roic conduct^in  the  seven  days'  fight  before  llich- 
mond.  On  the  retreat,  when  strong  men  threw 
away  their  guns,  knapsacks,  and  blankets,  th;\t 
they  might  have  less  weight  to  carr);,  tiiis  little 
fellow  kept  his  di-um,  and  brought  it  safely  to 
Harrison's  Landing,  where  he  had  the  honor  of 
drumming  for  division  parade,  being  the  only 
drummer  who  brought  his  drum  from  the  field. 
^Vhen  these  facts  were  reported  to  the  AVar  De- 
partment by  the  division  commander,  Willie  was 
presented  with  the  star  medal  of  honor  by  Sca«- 
tary  Stanton  in  perspn. 

,     .•{■■'■'^^■•'■-  -      x    Hi 7 


Coolness  on  tiik  Field. —  A  lad  of  fif- 
tesu  years  of  age,  belonging  to  the  Fifth  Wiscon- 
ihi,  whoso  name  is  Douglas,  and  resides  at  Beav- 
er Dam,  was  iu  tiie  battle  of  Williamsburg,  and 
^;ot  his  gun  wet  so  that  it  could  not  lire.  During 
the  hotfest  of  ilie  light,  and  whilst  the  regiment 
was  lalling  back,  lie  deliberately  sat  down,  took 
out  his  screvz-driver,  unscrewed  the  tube  i'roni 
his  gun,  dried  it  out,  put  it  back,  capped  it,  got 
up  and  put  into  the  field  as  if  nothing  unusual 
wa^j  going  on.      \'i^i:-<i'--^      \>        i  "t  V 

I^&^ 


;         GaLLANI'KY    of  YoUNO    SnALER.  —  A   corre- 
;   gpondent  gives  an  account  of  the  gyllanl  conduct 
j  of  Hesn-y  Slialer,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  at  the 
I  battle  of  Gettysburg,  written  by  a  son  of  Daniel 
!-  Noble  to  his  mother.     Young  Shaler  more  than 
;  equalled  the  mythical  performance  of  the  Irish- 
•,  man  who   "  surrounded "  a   half  dozen   of    the 
;  enemy,  and  captured  them.     His  i)arents  live  on 
|,  South  Alabama  Street,  in  Indianapohs,  Indiana. 
i  They  are  Germans.    Young  Noble  says  :  "  Harry 
!  is  a  brick;  he  did  more,  that  is,   he   took  more 
i.  prisoners,  in  the  battle   of  Gettysburg,  than  any 
other  man  in  the  army.     He  took  in  all  twenty- 
five  men  —  one  lieutenant  and  eigliteen  men  at 
one  time.     He  took  them   by  strategy  that  was 
strategy  ;  he  *  surrounded  them,'  and  "they  had  to 
give  up.     On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  he  went 
<out  with  his  poncho  over  his  shouldei-s,  so  that 
tlie  rebs  couldn't  see  his  coat ;  so  they  thought  he 
was  cue  of  Uieir  own  men.    He  went  up,  and  told 
'^them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  come  and  help 
i  carry  some  wounded  off  the  field.     They  did  so. 
When  he  got  tliem  away  from  their  arms,  he  rode 
up  to  the  lieutenant,  and   told   him   to  give  up 
his  sword.     The  lieutenant  refused  at  first ;  but 
Hurry  drew  his  pepper-box,  and,  like  Crockett's 

'coon,  the  lieutenant  came  down  without  a  shol, 
Harry  tlien  took  them  all  into  camp.  He  took  a 
captain  and  five  men  at  another  time,  making 
twenty-five  in  all,  which  is  doing  pretty  well  for 
a  little  Dutchman ;  and  he  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered for  it."  jurt^^        y    111^ 
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arDiious  to  get  out  cf  the  war,  and  was  well  sat- 
isfied with  that  mode  of  getting;  out.  "  But," 
Bald  he,  "  you  are  taldng  me  right  back  into  the 
Federal  Hnes."  They,  supposing  tliey  had  be- 
come confused  hi  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the 
movement,  turned  around,  and  carried  him  back 
sn'thin  the  Federal  lines,  when  it  became  his  turn 
to  reciprocate  by  capturing  his  captors,  and  com- 
maading  them  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  wliich 
they  did  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  taking  their 
places  among  the  rebel  prisoners. 

General  Steedman  won  great  praise  for  his  gal- 
lantry on  the  field.  His  horse  was  shot  from  un- 
der him,  and  in  the  fall  his  hand  became  seri- 
ously injured.  Upon  rising,  he  discovered  some 
of  his  men  stragghng  from  his  division,  when  he 
commenced  pelting  them  with  stones,  driving 
them  back  to  their  work  —  concluding  that  ii' 
words  would  not  do,  he  would  try  the  virtues  of 
harder  materiaL  For  a  long  time  he  held  the 
Union  colors  in  his  own  hand,  in  the  heat  of  the 
conuict. 

Colonel  P.  P.  Bald\nn,  of  the  Sixth  Indiana, 
commanding  a  brigade,  fell  from  his  horse 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  engagement,  badly 
wounded.  He  had  seized  a  flag,  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  his  slain  Color-Ser- 
geants, and,  waving  it  aloft,  amid  the  confusion, 
shot,  and  shell  of  the  enemy,  was  gallantly  lead- 
irgJiis  brigade  to  meet  a  charge  of  the  enemy, 
wiiec  he  fell,  wcanded,  between  the  two  Hues. 


THE  LITTLE  DRUMiLER. 
A  soldiek's  stoht. 

BY    R.    U.    8T0DDAHD. 


Tis  of  a  little  drummer, 

The  story  I  shall  tell. 
Of  how  he  inarched  to  battle, 

And  all  that  there  befell, 
Out  in  the  West  with  Lyoa 

(For  once  the  name  was  true). 
For  whom  the  little  drummer  best 

His  rat-tat-too. 


Our  army  rose  at  niidmght. 

Tea  thousand  men  as  one. 
Each  slinging  on  his  knapsack. 

And  snatching  up  his  gun  : 
"  Foncard !  "  and  off  they  startGvi, 

As  all  good  soldiers  do, 
When  the  httle  drummer  beats  for  the 

The  rat-tat-too. 


Across  a  rolling  country, 

Where  the  mist  began  to  rise, 
Past  many  a  blackened  farm-house, 

Till  the  sun  was  in  the  skies, 
Then  we  met  the  rebel  pickets, 

Who  skirmished  and  withdrew. 
While  the  httle  drummer  beat  and  bta 

The  rat-tat-too. 


Along  the  wooded  hollows 

The  line  of  battle  ran  ; 
Our  centre  poured  a  volley. 

And  the  light  at  once  began  ; 
For  the  rebels  answered  shouting, 

And  a  shower  of  bullets  flew ; 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat-tat  too. 


Ke  stood  an.irng  his  comrades, 

As  they  quickly  formed  the  line, 
And  when  they  raised  their  muskett 

He  watched  the  barrels  shine  ! 
When  the  volley  rang,  he  started  1 

For  war  to  him  was  new  ; 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

Has  rat-tat-too. 


It  was  a  sight  to  see  them. 

That  early  autumn  day, 
Our  soldiers  in  their  blue  coats, 

And  the  rebel  ranks  in  gray  : 
The  smoke  that  rolled  between  thei? 

The  balls  that  whistled  through, 
And  the  little  drummer  as  he  beat 

His  rat-tat-too  ! 


His  comrades  dropped  around  him  • 

By  fives  and  tens  they  fell. 
Some  pierced  by  minie  bulk's, 

Some  torn  by  shot  and  shoil ; 
They  played  against  our  caiinon. 

And  a  caisson's  splinters  fiew  ; 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat-tat-too  ! 


Tlie  right,  the  left,  the  centre  — 

The  tight  was  everywhere  : 
They  pushed  us  here  —  we  wavtred 

We  drove  and  broke  them  there. 
The  gray-backs  fixed  their  bayonets.. 

And  charged  the  coats  of  blue, 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat-tat-too  ! 


"  Where  is  our  little  drummer  ? " 

His  nearest  comrades  say. 
When  the  dreadful  fight  is  over. 

And  the  smoke  has  cleared  away 
As  the  rebel  corps  was  scattering 

He  urged  them  to  pursue. 
So  furiously  he  beat  and  beat 

The  rat-tat-too  I 


He  stood  no  more  among  them. 

For  a  bullet,  as  it  sped, 
Had  glanced  and  struck  his  ankl.?, 

And  stretched  him  with  the  d;ad  ' 
He  cravvded  beliind  a  cannon. 

And  pale  and  paler  grew  : 
But  still  the  little  drommer  b€at 

His  rat-tat-too  ' 
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They  bore  him  to  the  surgeon  ; 

A  busy  man  was  he  : 
"A  drummer  boy  —  what  ails  him  ? " 

Ilis  comrades  answered,  "  See  !  " 
As  they  took  him  from  the  stretcher, 

A  heavy  breath  he  drew, 
And  his  little  fingers  strove  to  beat 

The  rat- tat- too  ! 


'fhe  ball  had  spent  its  fury : 

"  A  scratch,"  the  surgeon  said. 
As  he  wound  the  snow}'  bandage 

Which  the  lint  was  staining  red  . 
"  I  must  leave  y;u  now,  old  fellow." 

"  O,  take  me  back  with  you. 
For  I  know  the  men  are  missing  me, 

And  the  rat-tat-too  !  " 


Upon  his  comrade's  shoulder 

They  lifted  him  so  grand, 
With  his  dusty  drum  before  him, 

And  his  drumsticks  in  his  hand  I 
To  the  fiery  front  of  battle. 

That  near'T,  nearer  drew  — 
And  evermore  he  beat  and  beat 

His  fat-tat-too! 


The  wounded  as  he  passed  them 

Looked  up  and  gave  a  cheer  : 
And  one  in  dying  blessed  him. 

Between  a  smile  and  tear  ! 
And  the  gray-backs  —  they  are  flying 

Before  the  coats  of  blue, 
For  whom  the  little  drummer  beats 

His  rat-tat-ioo  ! 


When  the  west  was  red  with  sunset. 

The  last  pursuit  was  o'er. 
Brave  Lyon  rode  the  foremost. 

And  looked  the  name  he  bore ! 
And  before  him  on  his  saddle. 

As  a  weary  child  would  do, 
Sat  the  little  drummer  fast  asleep, 

With  his  rat-tat-too. 


Southern  Snowballing.  —  The  author  cf 
•^  Mfinoirs  of  the  Confederate  War,"  Van  Borc'.ie, 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  snowball  en- 
gagement in  General  Lee's  army  :  "  We  were 
•alivened  by  snowball  fi^'lits,  which  commenced 
iH  skirmishes  near  our  headquarters,  but  extend- 
ed over  the  neighboring  camps,  and  assumed  the 
aspect  of  general  engagements.  In  front  of  our 
isadquarters,  beyond  an  open  field  of  about  half  a 
anile  square.  Hood's  division  lay  encamped  in  a 
p'ece  'if  wood;  in  our  immediate  rear  stretched 
'J'k;  tents  and  huts  of  a  part  of  M'Law's  di\ision. 
Bet^eeen  these  two  bodies  of  troojis  animated 
'jt'ile  slcirmishes  ficquently  occurred  whenever 
there  wai  snow  enougli  on  the  ground  to  furnish 
the  ammunition  ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  an 
extensive  expedition  having  been  undertaken  by 


several  hundred  of  M'Law's  men  against  Hooil's 
encampments,  and  the  occupants  of  those  finding 
themselves  considerably  disturbed  thereby,  sud- 
denly the  whole  of  the  division  advanced  in  lint 
of  battle,  witli  flying  colors,  llie   officers  leadins 
the  men,  as  if  in  real  action,  to  avenge  the  iusulL 
The  assailants  fell  back  rapidly  before  this  cvc-- 
whelming  host,  but  only  to  secure  a  strong  posi- 
tion, from  which,  with  reenforcements,  they  miglit 
resume  the  offensive.     The  alarm  of  their  first 
repulse  having  beei  borne  with  the  swii'tness  oi 
the   wind   to    their  comrades,    sharpshooters   in 
large  numbers    were  pouted   behind    the    cedar 
bushes  that  skirt  the  Telegraph  Road,  and  hun- 
dreds of  hands  were  actively  employed  in  erect- 
ing a  long  and  high  snow  wall  in  front  of  theii 
extended  lines.     The  struggle  had  now  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  regular   battle,  with   its  charges 
and  counter-charges  ;  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  tha 
men  and  the  noble  emulation  of  the  officers  find- 
ing expression  in  loud  commands  and  yet  louder 
cheering,  while  the  air   was   darkened   v.ith  the 
snowballs  as  the  current  of  the  fight  moved  to 
and  fro  over  the  well-contested  field.     Nearer  and 
nearer  it  came  towards  our  headquarters,  and  it  was 
soon  evident  to  us  that  the  hottest  part  of  the  en- 
gagement would  take  place  on  our  neutral  terri- 
tory.    Fruitless  were   the  efibrts  of  Stuart  and 
myself  to  assert  and  maintain  the  neutrality  of 
our  camp,  utterly  idle  the  hoisting  of  a  whit? 
flag :  the  advancing  columns  ])ressed  fonvard  in 
complete  disregard  of  our  signs  and  our  outspo- 
ken remonstrances.     Clouds  of  snowballs  pasted 
across  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  ere  long  the  over- 
whelming wave   of  the  conllict  rolled    pitileeslj 
over  us.     Yielding  to  the  unavoidable  necessity 
wlxicli  forbade  our  keeping  aloof  from  the  con- 
test, Stuart  and  I  had  taken  position,  in  order  to 
obtain   a  view  over  the  field  of  battle,  on  a  big 
box,  containing  crdnan.ce  stores,  in  frout  of  the 
General's  tent,  where  we  soon  became  so  much 
interested  in  tlie  result,  and  so  ccrried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  that   we  found 
ourselves  calling  out  to  the  men  to  hold  their 
ground,   and   urging   them  again    and    again  to 
the   attack,  while    many   a   stray    snowball,  and 
many  a  well-directed  one,  took  effect  upon  our 
ex])osed   pei-sons.      But   all   the    gallant    resis- 
tance of  M'Law's  men  was  unavailing.     Hood'a 
lines  pressed  resistlessly  forward,  carrying  every- 
thing before  them,  taking  the  formidable  fortifi- 
cations, and  driving  M'Law's  division  out  of  the 
encampments.     Suddenly,   at    this  juncture,  we 
heard  loud  shouting  on  the   right,  where  two  of 
Anderson's   brigades  had  come  up  as  reenforce- 
ments.    The  men  of  M'Law's  divisioii,  acquiiing 
new  confidence  from  this  support,  rallied,  and  in 
tiu'n  drove,  by  a  united  charge,  the  victorious  foe 
in  headlong  Uight  back  to  their   own  camps   and 
woods.     Thus  ended  the  battle  for  the  day,  un- 
happily with  serious  results  to  sumc  of  the  com- 
batants, for  one  of  Hood's  men  had  his   leg  bro- 
ken, one  of  M'Law's  men  lost  an  eye,  and  there 
were  other  chance  wounds  or.  both  sides.     Thif 
sham-fight  gave  ample  procf    :/f    the   excellent 
spirits  cf  our  tioops,  who,   in  the    wet,   winti'j 


m 
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The  wounded  as  lie  passed  Ihem  looked  up  and  gave  a  cheer.— Page  3S9. 


A  Bkavp:  Drummeu-Boy. —  Orion  P.  Howe, 

of  Waukeffui,  Illinois,  diuniuier-boy  to  thfFif- 
ty-fifih  Volunteers  of  that  State,  was  H]ii>nuted 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  tlie  Naval  School  it  xVcwport. 
The  follovviiif;  e.\tract  Irom  a  letter,  written  by 
Major-Geiieral  Sherman  to  Secretrry  SUJittii, 
detailing  an  incident  which  trant-pireil  ihiriiiy  the 
assault  upon  the  rebel  works  at  Vicksl;urg,  oc 
May  I'Jth,  doubtless  secured  the  b(»y's  jtromo- 
tion  : 

"When  the,  assault  at  Vicksbui^  was  at  its 
height  on  the  I'Jth  of  May,  and  I  was  in  front 
near  the  road  which  formed  inj'  line  of  attack, 
this  younj,'  lad  came  up  to  me  wounded  and 
bleeding,  with  a  grod,  healthy  bcy'a  cry:  'Gen. 
Sherman,  send  seme  cartiidges  to  Col.  Malm- 
borg;  tl;e  men  are  nearly  all  out.'  '  What  is  the 
matter,  my  boy :-' '  '  'Ihey  thot  me  in  the  leg,  sir, 
but  I  can  go  to  the  hospital.  Send  the  cartridges 
right  away.'  Even  where  we  stood,  the  shot  fell 
tliick,  and  I  told  him  to  go  to  the  rear  at  ouce,  I 
would  attend  to  the  cartridges,  and  olf  he  limped. 
Just  befoie  he  disaijpeared  on  the  lull,  he  turned 
and  called  as  loud  as  he  could:  'Calibre  o-i.'  I 
have  not  seen  the  lad  since,  and  his  Colonol, 
Mahnborg,  on  inquiry,  gives  me  his  address  as 
above,  and  says  he  is  a  bright,  intelligent  boy, 
v.ith  a  fair  preliminary  education. 

"  What  arrested  my  attention  then  was,  and 
what  renews  my  memory  of  the  fact  now  is,  that 
one  so  young,  carrying  a  musket-ball  wound 
through  his  leg,  should  have  found  his  way  to 
me  on  that  fatal  spot,  and  dtlivercd  his  message, 
not  forgetting  the  very  im|)orlant  part  even  ni 
the  calibre  of  his  musket,  54,  which  you  kiiOW  is 
an  unusual  one. 

"  I'll  warrant  that  the  boy  has  in  him  the  ele- 
ments of  a  man,  and  I  couuncnd  him  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  one  worthy  the  fi  sLeriig  care  of  80Ui« 
one  of  its  natic  al  inst/tutio.s." 

LiTTLK  Johnny  Clem.  —  Of  course  you  re- 
member  the    story  of  Little  Johnny  Clem,   the 
motherless  atom  of  u  drummer  boy,  '_'  aged  ten," 
who  strayed  away  from  Newark,  Ohio ;  and  the 
first  wc  knew  of  him,  thcuigh  small  enough  to  live 
in  a  drum,  was  beating  the  long  roll  for    the 
Twenty-seco.id  Michigan.      At  Chickamauga  he 
iiUed  the  oflico  of  "  marker,"  carrying  the  guidon 
whereby  they  form  the  lines—  a  duty  having  its 
counterpart  in  the  surveyor's  more  ])eacyful  call- 
tin"-;  in  the  tlag-man,  who  flutters  the  red  signal 
along  the  metes  and  bounds.     On  tlie  Sunday  of 
tlie  battle,  the  little  fellow's  occupation  gone.he 
ieked  up  a  gun  tiiat  h:al  fallen  from  some  dymg 
hand,  i)rovided  himself  with  amnuuiit.ion,  and  be- 
■-■an  putting  in  the  periods  quite  on  his  own  ac- 
count, blazing  away  close  to  the  ground,  like  a 
lire-lly  in  the  grass.     Late  in  the  waning  day,  the 
waif  left  almost  alone  in  the  whirl  of  the  battle, 
a  rebel  Colonel  dashed  up,  and  looking  down  at 
him,  ordered  him  to  surrer.der.     "  Surrender ! 
he  shouted,  "  you  little  d— d  son  of  a  — !  "    The 
words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  when  John- 
ny brought  his  jjiece  to  "  order  tirins,"  and  as  Ins 
hand  slipiied  down  to  the  hammer,  he  i)ressed  it 
back,    swung   up    the    gun    to    the   position   of 
"charge  bayonet;"  and  as  the  officer  raised  his 
sabre  to  stril^e  the  piece  aside,  the  glancing  bar- 
rel lifted  into  range,  and  the  proud  Colonel  tum- 
bled  from   his  horse,  his  lips  iVesh-stained  with 
the  syllable  of  vile  reproach  he  had  liuitf;  on  a 
mother's  grave  in  the  hearing  of  her  child  ! 

A  few  swift  moments  ticked  on  by  mueket- 
shols,  and  the  tiny  gunner  was  swept  up  at  a. 
rebel  swoop,  and  borne  away  a  prisoner.  Sol- 
diers, bi;rger  but  not  Ix'tter,  were  taken  with  luciv 
only  to  be  washed  ba;k  again  by  a  vsurge  of  Fed- 
eral troopers,  and  the  prisoner  of  thnty  mmuteB 
was  again  Joliii  Clem  "of  ours  ;  "  and  Otn.  Rose- 
craiis  made  him  a  Sergeant,  and  the  etnpes  of 
rank  covered  him  all  over,  like  a  mouse  m  a  hai- 
ness;  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Secretary  Chase 
T)resented  him  a  silver  medal,  appropriately  in- 
scribed, which  he  worthily  wears  — a  reyal  ordei 
of  honor  —  upon  his  left  bieast.   ui^^i^OL    ^  lot) 


A  Patriotic  Boy.  —  The  following  is  one  of 
the  most  remarKaide  letters  we  ever  read  from  a 
boy.  The  writer  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  and 
his  appeals  to  his  mother  for  liberty  to  join  the 
army  are  most  striking.  No  one,  whose  whole 
soul  was  not  fully  in  the  matter,  could  make 
such  ardent  a])peals.  One  sentence  will  be  no- 
ticed by  parents  —  the  one  in  which  he  says  that 
nothing,  save  the  dissent  of  his  mother,  could 
keep  him  away  from  the  field  of  strife,  liis 
mother's  assent  was  finally  obtained,  though  she 
hci'itated  for  some  time,  as  her  boy  was  in  a  fa- 
vorable situation,  with  excellent  prospects  for  the 
future.  lie  left  for  the  South  in  the  Eighth  regi- 
ment Connecticut  volunteers,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  drummer  boy.     Here  is  his  letter : 

"WATiiKUURY,  May,  1801. 
Dear  Mother:  I  have  not  written  you  for  some 
time,  as  I  have  had  nothing  to  write.  I  want  to 
ask  a  very  important  question.  May  I  go  to  the 
war.'  I  do  not  expect  to  go  as  a  volunteer,  but 
as  an  oflicer's  servant.  When  I  say  "  ollicer's 
servant,"  I  dmi't  mean  that  I  shall  be  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  the  whole  company,  but  I  shall  ar- 
range the  tent,  and  go  on  errands  for  the  olhcer, 
and  for  him  alone.  My  heart  is  in  the  work.  If 
I  assist  an  ollicer,  there  can  be  another  man  in 
the  ranks.  I  shall  be  in  little  or  no  danger,  be- 
cause I  shall  not  jirobably  stand  in  the  raidcs. 
But  what  if  I  am  in  danger?  I  shall  not  die  un- 
til my  time  comes ;  and  if  I  am  appointed  to  die 
in  the  "  service  of  my  country,"  I  shall  be  there, 
and  no  earthly  power  can  keep  me  away.  What 
If  I  do  die  in  my  country's  service?  ^V'ho  is  not 
wilimg  to  die  in  battle,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  can 
perpetuate  the  freedoni  and  liberty  of  this  Na- 
tion through  all  time  ?  Gen.  Scott  says  that  more 
die  at  home,  out  of  the  same  number  that  go  to 
war,  than  are  killed  in  battle.  Be  patriotic, 
mother,  and  let  me  go;  don't  think  that  enough 
will  go  without  me  ;  no  such  thing  should  enter 
your  mind;  but  have  true  patriotism,  and  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  you  have,  if  need  be,  to  let 
the  "  Star-spangled  Banner  in  triumph  wave 
o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave." 

Mother,  I  cannot  be  happy  to  stay  wiiere  I  am. 
at  this  time  of  my  country's  peril.  Please  wiite. 
and  tell  me  I  may  go,  when  I  can  get  au  oppor- 
tunity. If  you  say  no,  I  fear  I  shall  go  mad. 
Mother,  I  should  do  that.  ^ly  heart  goes  as  fast 
as  my  pen,  and  if  you  should  say  no !  1  should  not 
be  worth  a  cent  to  anybody. 

I  never  was  so  uneasy  in  my  life  as  at  ])resent, 
and  it  should  be  the  last  tiling  I  should  think  of 
—  that  is,  to  give  u])  going  to  war  at  this  "  glori- 
ous period."  Mother,  don't  fear  for  me  in  any 
way.  I  shall  keep  right  side  up  with  care,  and 
abstain  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
profane  haiguage,  and  tobacco  in  every  form.  I 
will  'keep  a  journal  of  daily  occurrences,  and 
send  to  you  in  the  form  of  letters,  which  please 
keep  with  great  care.  Nothing  would,  or  will, 
keep  me  away  from  war,  neither  argument,  ])er- 
suasion,  or  force,  nor  anything  but  a  dislike  to 
disobey  you.  Please  don't  ju'ocrastinate,  but  say 
"  you  will,"  "  it's  right,"  and  "  go  ahead."  I 
ought  to  be  in  the  garden  at  work,  but  it  has 
"  no  charms  for  me."  My  mind  is  so  worked  up 
that  I'd  rather  take  a  flogging  that  would  make  me 
raw  all  over,  than  give  up  the  hopes  and  desires 
I  have  so  long  cherished.  It  is  not  for  any  pe- 
cuniary beiielit  whicli  I  may  derive,  for  I  only 
sjjoke  of  that  to  let  you  see  I  could  provide  for 
myself  when  once  installed  into  the  army  ;  but 
there  is  a  deeper  feeling  wiiich  stirs  up  my  whole 
frame,  that  tells  me  "  go  and  prosjier."  I  have 
only  six  cents  in  my  pocket-book ;  it  will  take 
three  to  pay  for  this  letter,  and  tiiree  to  pay  lor 
a  letter  to  cousin ;  so  if  you  want  me  to  write 
again,  please  send  a  stamj).  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  write  any  more  until  I  am  in  the 
j  army.  Please  don't  put  me  olt  Write  all  iha 
I  news,  and  don't  miss  a  mail,  y^,  ^;  (jx/    i  1/7 


The  PRrMMiR-BoT  of  ihe  Eigeth  M.cm- 
Gan.  —  Charles  Howard  Gai  iluer  was  a  school- 
boy thirteen  and  a  half  years  old,  in  the  city  of 
Flint,  Michigan,  when  the  war  couimenced.  ^Jis 
father  was  connected  with  a  military  or^anizat;  n 
of  long  standing,  and  under  the  dist  call  for  h  '• 
enty-five  thousand  troops,  immediately  let'  i  i 
the  defence  of  the  national  capital.  Sooa  "..t  r-« 
came  a  second  call  tor  three  hundred  thousai'  ! 
more,  when  Charlie's  teacher,  S.  C.  Guild,  l  mu'  1 
exemplary  young  man,  soon  to  enter  the  miuistiy, 
jaiiied  the  army,  lietweeu  Ciiarlie  and  hitu 
there  existed  a  very  ardent  attachment,  and  Cap- 
t;un  Guild  seconded  Charlie's  earnest  entreaties 
that  he  might  go  with  him  as  a  drummer.  He 
had  been  famous  from  his  babyhood  for  his  m\i- 
Kical  ability,  and  had  acquired  a  good  deal  of 
merited  notoriety  for  his  slulful  handling  of  the 
drumsticks.  "If  lean  go  to  the  war  with  my 
drum,  and  thus  take  the  ])lace  of  a  man  who  can 
handle  a  musket,"  was  Charlie's  persistent  plea, 
"  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  go,  especially  as  you, 
mother,  do  not  greatly  need  me  at  home."  So, 
I  reluctantly,  the  poor  mother,  who  had  surrendered 
j  her  husband,  consented  that  her  boy  should  join 
the  Eighth  ^Echigan  infantry. 

The  regiment  was  ordered  to  Port  Royal,  and 
on  their  way  tliither,  Charhe  mot  his  father  in 
Washington.  As  they  were  returning  from  the 
navy  yard,  wliere  they  had  been  for  tlieir  arms, 
he  saw  his  father  a  little  way  oil',  and  forgetting 
military  rule,  he  broke  from  the  ranks,  and  wiili 
cliild-like  joy  ran  to  his  father's  arms.  It  was 
their  last  earthly  meeting,  as  the  November  fol- 
lom'ng  Mr.  Gardner  dieaof  typhoid  fever  at  Al- 
exandria. Charlie's  letters  to  his  mother  &ftt  i 
this  bereavement,  written  from  Poi  t  lloyil,  aie 
exceedingly  touching,  and  remarkably  thoughtful 
for  a  boy  not  yet  fourteen.  ''  I  am  near  broken- 
hearted," he  writes :  "  I  try  to  be  cheerful,  bat  it 
is  of  no  use  :  n:y  nir.'J  (  nr.tinually  rans  in  the 
dirftion  of  hoae,  a  frrsb  gish  of  tears  comes  to 


my  eyes,  and  I  have  to  weep.  But,  mother,  if 
this  is  so  hard  for  me,  what  must  it  be  for  you  ? 
Don't  take  it  too  mucfi  to  heart,  for  remember 
that  you  have  me  left,  and  I  will  do  my  liest  to 
hel|j  you.  I  shall  send  you  all  my  money  here- 
after, for  I  do  not  really  need  money  here." 

This  promise  he  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Al- 
ways cheerful,  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
oliicers  and  men,  for  whom  he  never  did  a  favor 
but  they  would  compel  him  to  receive  some  small 
compeu'-ation  in  return.  These  small  gains  he 
carefully  liusbauded,  and  increased  tliem  by  ped- 
dling ])apers  and  periodicals,  making  enough  for 
his  little  extra  expenses,  and  invariably,  on  ev- 
ery i)ay-day,  he  sent  his  money  to  his  widowed 
mother.  None  of  the  vices  of  tiie  camj)  clung 
to  him,  and  amid  the  profane,  and  drunken, 
and  vulgar,  he  moved,  without  assoiling  the 
wliiteiiess  of  his  young  soul.  His  teacher  and 
Captain  guarded  hiin  like  a  father;  he  shared  his 
bed  and  board  with  Charlie,  and  the  two  loveil 
one  another  witii  an  atlection  so  unusual  that  it 
was  everywhere  the  subject  of  comment. 

Ly  and  by  we  liear  of  the  fearless  little  fellow, 
small  beyond  his  years,  on  the  battle-field  with 
the  surgeon,  where  the  grape  and  canister  were 
falling  like  hail  around  them,  pressing  forward  to 
the  front,  during  an  engagement,  with  the  hospi- 
tal tlag  in  his  hand,  to  aid  in  the  care  of  the 
wounded.  Only  a  peremptory  order  from  a  su- 
perior otficer  was  alile  to  turn  him  back  to  the 
rear';  and  there,  when  the  wounded  were  brouglu 
in,  he  worked  all  night  and  tlie  next  day,  carry- 
ing water,  and  bandages,  and  lint, 'and  lighting  u]) 
tlie  sorrowfulness  of  the  hour  by  his  boyish  but 
unfailing  kin'dness.  Never  was  he  more  service- 
able than  during  a  battle.  At  the  terrible  battle 
of  James'  I.slaml,  in  an  assault  on  tlie  fort,  his 
beloved  Captain,  always  foremost  in  the  hght, 
had  climbed  to  the  parapet  of  tJie  fort,  when  a 
shot  struck  him,  and  he  fell  backward,  and  was 
seen  no  more.  Now  was  Charlie  indeed  bereaved 
—  his  teacher,  captain,  friend,  father,  lover,  dead 
oi;  the  battle-field,  and  even  the  poor  satisfaction 
denied  his  friends  of  burying  his  remains.  His 
lei  ters,  after  this  event,  are  one  long  wail  of  sor- 
row—  he  could  not  be  comforted;  and  yet,  al- 
ways thougiitful  for  others,  he  writes:  "  0,  how 
I  pity  his  poor  mother!" 

Months  passed,  and  the  Eighth  Michigan  was 
ordered  to  Vicksburg,  to  reenfijrce  Grant,  who 
had  beleaguered  that  doomed  city.  Battle  after 
battle  ensufd  —  nineteen  of  them  —  in  all  of 
which  Ciiarlie  more  or  less  participated,  often  es- 
caping death  as  by  a  miracle.  Something  of  the 
fierce  life  led  by  this  regiment  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-three  men  have  enlisted  in  it  since  it  first 
took  the  field;  of  these,  only  four  hundred  sur- 
vive to-day,  all  but  eight  of  whom  have  just  re- 
?:vlisted.  Through  all  battles,  all  marches,  all 
rec<  anoissaiices,  all  campaigns,  Charlie  kept  with 
Ihe  r'jgiment,  crossing  the  mountains  witii  them 
to  Knoxville,  in  Burnside's  corjis,  on  rations  of 
three  ears  of  corn  per  day,  and  then  for  weeks 
shut   up  in   that  city,  besieged  by  Longstreet's 


force,  and  subsisting  on  quarter  rations.  Yet  not 
one  word  of  complaint  ever  came  from  the  )ia- 
triot  boy,  not  one  word  of  regret,  only  an  ean;est 
tlc'^ire  to  reme'n  in  thj  service  till  the  end  of  the 
war. 

At  last  there  came  a  .  t,tter  from  the  surgeon. 
During  the  siege  of  Ki.:xvilie,  Charhe  had  been 
wounded  for  tlie  fiiat  tiaie.  A  chance  shot,  that 
passed  through  the  window  of  the  house  in  which 
he  was,  stru  'rt.  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  entered 
tile  lung.  ''  He  bas  been  in  a  very  dangerous 
condition,"  wrote  the  surgeon,  "  but  he  is  now 
fast  recovering,  lie  is  a  universal  pet,  and  is 
well  cared  for  in  t  le  officers'  quarters."  The  next 
tidings  were  more  joyful.  The  regiment  were  on 
their  way  to  Detroit,  on  a  thirty  days'  furlough, 
and  would  remain  to  recruit.  Now  the  telegraph 
notified  those  interested  that  they  were  in  Louis- 
ville—  then  in  IndianapoUs  —  in  Micliigan  City 
—  at  last  in  Detroit. 

With  a  happy  heart  the  good  mother  tele- 
grajihed  to  have  her  boy  sent  to  Chicago  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  and  then  she  watched  the  arri- 
val of  the  trains.  "  He  will  be  here  to-night  — 
he  will  be  here  to-morrow,"  she  said ;  and  ev- 
ery summons  to  the  door  she  was  sure  was  her 
Charlie.  Everything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
darbng  —  his  roinn  —  his  clothes  —  the  supper- 
table  set  with  tiie  luxuries  he  loved  — and  there 
sat  mother,  sister,  and  brotlier,  waiting  for  him. 
A  knock  at  tlie  door  —  all  Start  —  all  rush  —  'lis 
Charlie  !  No,  only  a  telegram.  God  help  the  j)ooi 
broken  hearts,  as  they  read  it  —  "  The  r^ginu'ii 
lias  arriced,  hat  ChurUc  is  dead!"  And  this 
was  alL 


/Vlerc-sj; 


A  LINCOLN  WELCOME. 


CORDIAL    GREETING   OF    THC   PRE31- 

DEIslT  TO    MILITIA    RECRUITS. 


An  Incident  of  "Hlaok  Week"  In  April, 
18G1 — Wabliingtiiu  Was  Cut  OilTroni  the 
Kortli  and  Two  Hundred  lizoreits  W<)ald. 
Count  In  Its  Defense. 


sS^ 


About  200  reci'uits — amoug  them  the 
writer — voluiUuered  to  till  up  the  ranks 
of  the  Seveuth  New  York  wheu  if,  re- 
spouded  to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln 
and  hurried  to  the  defense  of  Washing- 
ton in  April,  1801.  One  trifling  inci- 
dent of  the  start  placed  us  in  just  the 
right  fianie  of  mind  to  appreciate  the 
welcome  given  us  by  the  president  on 
our  arrival  at  the  capital.  While  we 
were  marching  from  the  Seventh  regi- 
men*; armory  to  the  duck  at  the  foot  of 
Canal  street  the  newsboys  came  along 
the  lino  and  cried  out  lustily:  "Extra! 
Jeff  Davis  issues  letters  of  marque! 
Privateers  will  sweep  the  ocean!"  In 
an  hour  from  the  time  we  heard  that 
startling  news  we  were  steaming  down 
the  lower  bay  in  the  little  propeller 
Daylight,  making   for   the  wide  ocean, 


A  WARM  HANDSHAKE. 

without  a  convoy  and  no  cannon  aboard, 
our  only  weapons  being  smooth  bore 
muskets. 

The  Seventh  regiment,  as  is  well 
known,  took  the  cars  for  Baltimore  the 
day  after  the  rioters'  attack  on  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  in  the  streets  of  that 
city.  It  was  turned  off  the  direct  route 
at  Philadelphia  and  sent  around  by  An- 
napolis, marching  from  that  point  to 
Washington,  in  momentary  expectation 
of  battle.  Having  had  no  drill  or  dis- 
cipline whatever,  our  awkward  squad 
was  not  considered  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency of  that  warlike  trip,  and  so  we 
were  tossed  about  in  our  little  jjropel- 
ler,  the  prey  of  countless  fears,  and 
made  a  rough  voyage  down  the  coast 
from  New  York  to  Fortress  Monroe.  An 
old  timer  black  wooden  gunboat  sailed 
with  us  up  the  Potomac  from  that  point 
;  t©  Washington. 

},  It  was  Snijday  morning  when  we. 
■  landed  at  the  navy  yard,  and  there , 
|fieemed  not  a  soul  astir  on  Bhore.  Bni.^ 
'before  the  gangplank  hadheen  let  dpwal' 
J^ we  saw  two  gentlemen  alight  from  a*? 
s  barouche  which  suddenly  whirled  i^ito 
L  sight  around  the  conier  of  a  large  build-, 
I  ing  and  pulled  up  on  the  dock.     A  very 

yiU  mm  widLi  a  ysiTshsmkm6uxaMisSB&: 


parison,  stood  impatiently  by  while  a 
plank  was  being  lowered  especially  for 
them,  and  the  next  moment  President 
Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward  were  el- 
bowing their  way  amoug  the  patriotic 
youngsters  and  giving  each  a  hearty 
handshake.  A  serious  and  almost  fa- 
therly demeanor  was  shown  by  Lincoln 
as  he  bent  slightly  in  taking  our  hands- 
— we  boys  who  had  reached  the  endan- 
gered city  in  nick  o'  time.  Indeed  one 
hand  was  not  enough  to  express  his  feel- 
ing, and  with  his  left  he  took  each  oi 
us  by  the  elbow  and  gave  a  hearty 
pressure.  It  was  the  end  of  "the  black 
week." 

We  found  the  regiment  quartered 
along  with  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  in 
the  hall  of  representatives  in  the  cap- 
itol.  After  a  week  there  in  anticipation 
of  attack  we  made  oar  camp  un  Meridi- 


TAD  LINCOLN. 

an  hill,  and  during  our  si?  weeks'  stay 
in  that  camp  I  do  not  think  the  pres- 
ident once  missed  our  daily  dress  pa- 
:rade.  In  the  clear  May  evenings  the  tall 
lEorin  of  the  president  would  follow  the 
llads  Thomas  and  Willie  as  they  bound- 
ed out  of  their  carriage,  and  the  throe 
would  make  a  conspicuous  group  in 
front  of  the  parade  ground  opposite  our 
line  of  gray.  The  boys  were  his  con- 
stant companions  and  held  a  hand  on 
either  side. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  or  Tad,  as  he  wag 
familiarly  called,  was  given  a  soldierly 
bent  by  these  displays.  Dressed  in  full 
uniform  and  thoroughly  equipped,  al- 
though but  12  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
he  afterward  appeared  in  the  camps  of 
the  army,  and,  mounted  upon  a  Shetland 
pony,  rode  beside  his  father  when  re- 
viewing the  troops  as  commander  in 
chief.  E.  A.  Spkino, 

JTormerly  Seveuth  N.  Y.  Militia  Vols. 
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A  gift  froB  Abralma  Lincoln  -  hie   first  drun  -  started  Major  F.W.i8e,    " 
intoshyVe  are  told, upon  the  pietnresque  and  interesting  career,«hich  closed  a 
few  weete  ago, when  at  the  ago  of  eighty-three  ho  died  in  the  soldier's       bone 
at  lisaTenworthfKansas,  Lincoln  was  a  lai^rer  in  Sjiringfield  at   the   tine, 

and  as  be   pored  ovar  his  law  books  he  often  noticed  a  little  boy, called  Spen- 
utUB  parading  up  and  down  the  alley  back  of   his  house  for  hours  at  a  tine  with 
paper  cap  on  his  headland  boating  tine  on  a  tin  pan.     The  boy  used  to  tell  the 
rest  of    the  story  long  years  afterward, when  he  had  become  an  honored  veteran 
of  the  GiTil  ^ar,and  nos   the  Onaha  rorld  Hgirald  recalls  it  in  these  words:  was 

Lincoln  aiid  the   boy's  father  wer^  great   friends, and  as  Christsaas  tine  was 
approaching, Lincoln  told  thoBoy's  father,idcIntosh  by  nanB,that  any  boy  who  pa* 
raded  day  after  day  with  a   tin  pan, deserved  a  real  drun,     Thus  it  cane   to  pass 
that  when  seven  year  old  Epenutus  awakened  on  Christmas  morning, he  found  a 
snare  drun  and   sticks  on  the  Christmas  Tree, 'waiting  for  him, the  gift  of   the  man 
who  was  later  to  becosie  the     outstanding  figure  in  bis  country*     loung  Epenutua 
chersihed  that  drum  for  years,  carried  it   into  bat  tie, and  sent  out  its  rallying 
call  to  the  aen  who  were  serving  its  donor, Abraham  Lincoln«     For  a  lor^  tine  it 
was  in  the  Manorial  Hall  at  rpringfield,but  now  it  has  been  placed  in  the  great 
National  uuseun  at  Trashing  ton,  with  an  inscription  plate  vhich  tells  its   story «   ^ 

Ihe  Uclntosh  family  lived  across  the   street  fron  the  ULncoln  home, and  one 
day  this   barefoot  boy  asked  Lincoln  for  a  job,  so  that  ha  could     earn  a  littlo 
noney,         Lincoln  set  bin  to  painling  a  fence.     It  took  him  a  week  to  finish  th 
tbe  job,aj3cl  then  Lincoln  gave  him  the   keys  to  his  office  and  told   him  to  clean 
it.       Be  did   such  a  guod  job, that  he  was  made  office  boy, and  held    tbe  position 
for  two  years, e&urning  seventy-five  oents  a  week.       lie  quit  vrhon  his  fazailji  l@ft 
Springfield  for  Bloomington, Illinois. 

The  forner  office   b&y  ramembored  in  after  years  th&  advice   that  his  employ: 
er  bad  given  hia  as  a  guide  to  conduct.     "Find  out  what  you  like  to  do, and  then 
stick  to  it.       Be  honest-  work  hard  and  don't  complain.  Dont  anoko,dont  drink 
and  dont  ganble*'.     These  were   the  nemorable  words  that  Lincoln  had  uttered  to 
tbe   twelve  year  old  lad. 

5^veral  years  later, when  on  a  furlough,  tbe  young  soldier  visited  his  formoar 
employer  at  tbe  Thite  House  in  ''  as ^dn^ton, encountering  thfe  same  siiaple  friendli- 
ness that  be   imd  known  in  his   earlier  boyhood  in  Tpringfield. 

Until  tbe  last  few  weeks  of  his  life, tbe  Major  lived  with  his  son,  Hr. 
A.H.HcIntoBb,in  On  ha,wn9ra   his  vigorous   figure  and  colorful  personality  Imd 
won  tbe   esteem  of  all  who  knew  bin.     t^ben  complete  disability  finally     seized 
him, he  wae  takdn  to   tbe  Soldier's  ilome  at  rpringfield,and    then  tc  i'savenworth 
and  now  lies  besides  his   brother, Captain  John  Uclntosh. Ibe  Onaha  paper  adds:- 

Abovo  all  things ,*%j or  Uclntosh  loved  contact  with  hia  fello«;  men.  He  always 
%  anted  to  be  a  performer  in  life's  great  pageant,  never  a  mere   onlooker.  He  >ms 
very  sociably  minded  and  hie  enforced  inactivity  during  his   latter  days  worried 
bin  exceedingly,     i  ractically  hia  last  trip  into  tbe   city  ims  aiade  against  the 
protest  of   his  son,a8  hia   palsied  condition  made  it  dangerous  for  him  to  be  on 
tbe   streets.  Unknown  to   his   family  he  was  on  his  way  to  visit  his  G.A.R.  Com- 
rades of  U.<^  .Grant  Post  Ho«110,when  be  fell     shortly  after  leaving  the  homo, 
and  lay  there   until  a  passerby  helped  him  to   his   feet.     Did  he  return  home?  Ko; 
Be   sioisoned  a  taxi-cab  and     wnet  down  to  tbe   G.^.R.Post. 

This  is  one  of  the   beautiful  memories  cherished  by  his  son-hie   invincibility, 
and  ther-      re  many  other  beautiful  memories, of  which  the   eono  speaks  with  a  choke 
in  bis  voice.      "  I  hove  noUiii^  but  beautiful  metaories  of  my  father"  be  declares. 
**  I     cannot  remember  qny   tine   that  h&  was  harsh  or  unjiust  to  me"  and  the  same 
is  true   in  his  dealings  «Uh  others. Ue  never  seemed  to  entertain  a  mean  or  ugly 
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A  CAMP  SCENE  OF  THE  TWENTY-SECOND  VOLUNTEERS   OF   NEW  YORK   taken   dunng   the  Civil   War. 
This  photograph  is  from  the  Bradlpy  collection  in  the  historic  section  of  the  Wai-  Department. 
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Bar  ART0VS  B.  DONEGAX, 

.I^t«rfwtioiiaI  News  Service  Staff^ 

Correspondent.  | 

CLINTON,    Iowa.    Feb.    12.— j 

"Hadn't    we   better   spank   this  'i 

dnimmen  boy    and    send    him  ' 

back  home  to  Leavenworth?        ;: 

"A.  LINCOLN." 

As  a  nation  paused  today  to  pay 
\  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  great 
i  President.  Daniel  Winget   sat  at 
!  his  desk  in  the  office  of  a  pub- 
lishing house  here  and  folded  and 
unfolded   a   note  that   took   him 
back  nearly   three-quarters  of   a 
century,  to  a.  day  when  a  Presi- 
dent quizzically  meditated  on  pun- 
ishing  a,  small,  scared   drummer 
boy. 

I  He  was  only  fourteen,  wa^ 
Danny  Winget,  in  '61 — out  in 
lieavenworth,  Kan.  But  his 
father  was  General  D.  P.  Winget, 
commander  of  the  military  post 
and  Danny  wjinted  very  much  to 
'be  a  soldier.  - 


'*A  r^  soldier."  he  amended.^ 
■  "Gosh!  '  How  I  wanted  to  get.  ■ 
to  the  firing  line  It  was  after  ' 
Port  Dtonelson,  and  my  regi-  ^ 
ment,  the  First  Kansas,  didn't  ; 
get  into  the  scrap.  I  wanted  ' 
to,_ao-it  just  op  and  followed 
"some  soldiers  to  Washington. 

STAJfTON    SCARED    HIM. 

"I    got    there,    but   I    lacked  ■ 
money  and  food.  I  had  to  some- 
thing, so  I  went  to  see  the  Sec-  j 
retary  of  War.  ;^ 

"I   can   see   him    yet — it    was  '• 
Stanton— big     and     burly     and  . 
cross  as  a  bear.    He  scared  the 
liver  out  of  me. 

"Buf  I  mustered  up  enough 
brass  to  go  up  to  the  White 
House.  There  was  an  old 
darkey  there  and  I  told  hmi  I 
wanted  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"I  went  in.  Even  now  I  can 
remember  the  funny  feeling  I 
had  at  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 
There  was  Mr.  Lincoln— and  he 
looked  as  big  as  a  telegraph  . 
-  pole. 

"I  told  him  my  story  and  he  ■ 
didn't  say   a  word.     Then  he 
took   a   piece   of  paper,   wrote 
something  on  it  and   told  me 
to  take  it  to  Stanton.    I  didn't 
like  Stanton,   so   I   sneaked   a 
took  at  the  note." 
"That  was  too  much,"  Winget 
':-.  said  with  a  smile.    "I  began  to 
cry.    So  he  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  we  started  out. 
^      "But  I  didn't  get  the  spank- 
»  ing.    He  took  me  to  the  Ebb«tts 
r  House,  where,  we  met  Stanton, 
^  and  Mr.  Lincoln  said  something 
>  to  him.     What  it  was  I  don't 
i  know,  but  I  do  know  I  got  three 
'days'  ratlens,  clean  clothes  and  ,* 
;  transportation     home — but     nor, 
spanking."  W  H  . P^^-^W    i-  •  i*'  '>^ji 


A  REBEL'S 
DRUMSTICKS 
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The    Story    of    a    Unique 
pf^  the  Civil 

By  PAUL  FOX 

Two  sticks  of  wood— a  scuneJ 
and  marred  pair  of  druinsticivs. 
Two  sticks  of  wood  —  carefully 
preserved  among  valuable  Lin- 
colniana  in  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections in  Chicago.  I'wu  sticks 
of  wood — -but  what  of  their  lus- 
tor\? 


(April  6th,  1862.) 
The  battle  of  Pittsburg  lantliiig 
had  come  to  an  end.  Over  the 
battlefield  reigned  the  abnormal 
calm  which  was  the  aftermath  of 
the  chaos  just  finished.  Here  and 
there  hospital  orderlies  passed 
among  the  fallen,  administering 
aid  where  aid  was  still  possible — 
removing  the  wounded  to  field  hos- 
pitals— leaving  the  dead  where 
they  had  fallen — they  could  wait. 
Dusk  had  fallen  when  two 
Vankce  drummer  boys  of  the  46th 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  had 
finished  their  work  as  ho<])ital 
orderlies  and  were  trudging  camp- 
ward — footsore,  weary,  and  sick 
from  their  dreary  task.  Hardly 
more  than  boys,  they  had  not  yet 
become  inured  to  the  horrors  which 
surrounded    them. 

Suddenly     a     sound     familiar     to 

them  broke  the  silence.     The  faint 

rolling    of   a    drum    came    to    their 

ears.  The  elder  of  the  two  stopped. 

•  Then,  with  a  word  to  his  compan- 

i  ion,     lie     turned     in     the     direction 

[from   which    the    sound   seemed    tO 

I      Over  a  nearby  hillock  they  were' 

',  led.    and    below,    in    a    gulley,    two 

forms    were    faintly    discernible    in 

the  dim  light.  One  seemed  to  move 

slightly  as  they  came  in   view. 

They  hurried  to  descend  .\ 
little  to  one  side  of  the  i)ath  lay 
a  Rebel  drummer  boy,  younger 
even  than  themselves.  At  his  feet 
tr  Union  Soldier,  his  inert  body 
partially  concealing  the  horrible 
stunips  that  showed  where  a  spent 
cannon  ball  had  frightfully  maimed 
the    Confederate    boy.  / 

Tightly  bound  about  iIk  boy's 
inkles  were  two  home-made  buck- 
skin suspenders.  The  Yankee  sol- 
lier  had  heard  the  lad's  agonized 
^^1^;  apd,      although      mQr^§).l|j^ 


^'1  \  [  . 

wounded,  had.  dragged  himself  to 
bis  side,  and  bound  his  own  sus- 
penders about  the  boy's  legs.  His 
tnerciful  act  had  saved  tlie  little 
Kebel  from  death  through  loss  of 
blof)d.  Now,  the  Rebel  was  alive, 
the  Yankee  dead.  Approaching 
Death  had  wiped  away  the  un- 
himian  hate  engendered  by  War, 
and  had  prompted  him  to  perform 
an  act  of  mercy  for  his  erstwhile 
enemy. 

The  two  drummer  boys  removed 
the  Rebel  uniform  from  the 
wounded  boy  and  dressed  him  in 
the  clothing  of  the  Union  Soldier. 
By  this  bit  of  humane  deception, 
they  were  able  to  take  him  to  a 
Union  ho.spital,  ralhcr  th.in  to  a 
prison   bed. 

The  passing  weeks  saw  hmi  well 
on  the  road  to  ultimate  recovery. 
For  weeks  he  called  ceaselessly  for 
his  rescuers.  One  day  the  elder 
of  the  two  drummer  boys  passed 
thru  the  ward  in  which  the  con- 
valescent Confederate  lay.  Calling 
him,  the  Rebel  boy  reached  under 
his  pillow,  pulled  forth  the  drum 
sticks  with  which  he  bad  beat  the 
feeble  tattoo  that  had  saved  his 
life,  and  handing  them  to  the 
Yankee,  said,  "Here  Yank,  take 
'em.  They're  all  I've  got  left  and 
I  want  you   to  have  them." 


AH  OPEN  LETTER  FROM 
DR.  CHARLES  A.  GAGE 

Laurence  W.  Paine, 

c/o  The  Economy  Book  Store,       "    _ 

36  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Mr.  Paine : 

I  have  just  finished  reading  The 
Econo>ny  Spectator  under  date  of 
June  10th,  1931,  in  which  1  find  the 
story  of  two  drum  sticks. 

This  story  is  substantially  correct 
as  I  told  it  to  Paid  Fox  some  time 
ago  and  passed  over  to  you  the  drum 
sticks  themselves.  The  only  correc- 
tion I  would  make  in  the  story  is 
that  the  Union  soldier  had  taken  off 
his  home-made  Deerskin  suspenders 
and  bound  up  the  boy's  legs.  I  have 
wished  many  times  that  I  could  have 
had  those  Deerskin  suspenders. 

Peter  Gilbert,  who  lived  many 
years  after  the  Civil  War  between 
VVa^nc,  Wisconsin,  and  Winslow, 
Stephenson  County,  Illinois^  —  my 
birthplace — was  the  fifer  with  my 
father  and  Thomas  Howe,  who  for 
many  years  were  the  martial  band 
and  comrades  who  visited  practically 
all  of  the  soldiers'  reunions  and  pub- 
lic gatherings  in  northern  Illinois. 

My  father  often  related  to  me  the 
story  of  his  visit  to  Freeport  on  the 
day  of  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates.  He  stood  ininicdlately  in 
front  of  the  platform  watching  the 
procedure  of  that  day.  The  scene  was 
fixed  firmly  in  his  memory  by  reason 
k)f  the  fact  that  when  Lincoln  rose  to 
speak,  a  limb  overhanging  the  plat- 
form hung  down  in  the  face  cf  Lin- 
coln. He  reached  up,-caught  hold  of 
the  twig,  and  remarked  as  he  did  so, 
"You  will  see  me  better  and  hear  me 
more  distinctly  with  this  branch  out 
of  the  way."  And  with  that  he  broke 
it  off  and  threw  it  to  the  ground.  My 
father  often  remarked  that  that  one 
gesture  alone  was  sufficient  to  intro- 
duce him  to  his  audience.  I  remem- 
ber very  distinctly  of  his  mimicking 
the  voice  of  Lincoln,  which  was 
rather  high-pitched  and  had  a  pecul- 
iar drawl  to  it 

1  hope  the  good  work  you  have  be-' 
gun  in  The  Spectator  on  Lincolniana 
may,  in  time  to  come,  be  an  important 
item  in  every  Lincoln  coUectio^a. . 

Yours  truly,  I*      .'''* 
(Signed)  Charles  A.  Gage. 

State  of  Illinois, 
Coimty  of  Cook, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  June  2,  1931. 

(Signed)  A.  H.  Breckenridge, 
(Seal)  Notary  Public 

Chicago,  111., 

June  %<L -1931.  .    :,-.r    - 


LINCOLN  HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH  DIVISION 
Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director 
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THE  LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE 

FOUNDAT ION 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


September  7,  1934 


TJar  Tepartment 
^?ashington,  3.  C, 

^Tentleraen: 


There  has  recently  been  submitted  to  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Fo-undation  a  statistical  report  of  the  ages  of  the  sol- 
diers serving  in  the  Union  Army  from  1861  to  1865.   Attached 
to  this  letter  we  enclose  a  swomary  as  presented  to  us. 

'Ve  are  very  anxious  to  have  someone  pass  on  the  authentic- 
ity of  these  statistics  as  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  they 
can  be  correct. 

We  would  like  to  use  the  information  in  a  monograph  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  "Boy's  Army." 


SEP -31834       ! 
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Yours  very  trtoly, 


■^  i;iec9iv8d  A.  ^,W 
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Director 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT 

THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE 

WASHINGTON 


September  14,  1934< 


Dr«  Louis  A.  Warren, 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Fort  Wayne,   Indiana. 


Dear  Sir: 


with. 


This 


is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  September  7,  returned  here- 


The  War  Department  has  never  undertaken  the  compilation,  frcm  the 
official  records  in  its  possession,   of  statistics  showing,  by  age  at 
date  of  entry  into  service,  the  nuirber  of  soldiers  who  participated  in 
any  of  the  wars  in  which  the  United  States  has  engaged,  nor  has  it  ever 
issued  officially  any  estimates  along  this  line.     The  figures  transmitted 
with  your  letter  were,  therefore,  not  published  by  the  War  Department, 
and  inasmuch  as  no  other  department  has  in  its  possession  any  records 
from  which  a  reliable  computation  of  this  nature  could  be  made,  these 
figures  have  no  official  basis  and  are  entitled  to  no  credit  whatever, 

A  tabulation,  falsely  claiming  to  set  forth  what  the  records  of  The 
Adjutant  General's  office  show  with  regard  to   the  ages  of  soldiers  at 
enlistment  during  the  Civil  Tifer,  first  appeared  in  the  public  press 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  this  office  has  repeatedly 
endeavored  to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  created  by  the  publication 
of  that  tabulation,  on  which  the  one  submitted  by  you  seems  to  have  been 
based. 

The  only  data  in  this  connection  that  appear  to  have  any  value  what- 
ever are  those  contained  in  a  report  of   the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission  for  the  year  1866.     This  report  was 
prepared  after  examination  of  the  muster  rolls  of  a  large  number  of  vol- 
unteer organizations  including  the  records  of  approximately  1,000,000  men, 
and  shows  the  following  percentages  by  age  groups: 


Age 

Percent  of 

, 

total  served 

Under  18 

.99 

18 

12.73 

19 

8.63 

20 

6.84 

Zl 

9.41 

2Z 

7.17 

1- 


€e 

Percent  of 

total  served 

32 

2.25 

33 

1.85 

34 

1.63 

35 

1.95 

36 

1.46 

37 

1.22 

2  (>  * 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


6.18 

5.18 

.^"^.T    H 

38 
39 

1.37 
•99 

4.65 

40 

1.42 

4.04 

41 

.76 

3.45 

42 

1.10 

3.56 

43 

1,03 

2.50 
2.88 

v9nIi      b% 

44 

45 

1.59 
.71 

1.85 

over  45 

.61 

Comparison  by  age  groups:  ' 

Percent  of  total  served,  under  31,  78;  oyer  31,  22;  under  21,  29; 
21  to  30,  49;  over  30,  22;  average  age  26  years,  median  age  (age  above 
and  below  which  the  numbers  are  equal)  22.7;  mode  (age  occurring  most 
frequently),  18.  Total  strength  of  Army  in  Civil  War,  2,128,948. 

The  tabulation  Inclosed  with  your  letter  is  also  returned  herewith. 


2  Inclosures. 


Very  truly  yours, 

CJ  Major  General, 
The  Adjutant  General 


S«pt0Qber  17,  1934 


Ur.  Janes  F.  McKlnley 

Itejor  Owioral 

Tbm  Ad^tant  Gmieral 

Iter  Department  ^ 

V&thingtOQ,  S.  C« 

lljr  dear  Greneral ; 

fheBk  yoa  very  lanuch  for  having  research  work  done 
enabling  me  to  ascertain  the  approad^riate  a^s  of  those  vho 
terred  *irl ng  the  OiTil  War,  ae  Indicated  by  a  report  of 
the  Statistical  Boresoi  of  the  tlnited  States  limitary 
Conmlssion  for  the  year  1866. 

The  leaflet  liiich  I  am  enclosing  tiA0it  be  of 
interest  to  you  and  if  you  would  care  for  more  of  tlun 
to  distribute  «nong  yorj*  fellow  officers,  our  Fountotlon 
m>vild  be  "very  glad  to  proTide  tbiom. 

Thanking  you  for  yorir  courtesy  in  so  prompt  a 
reply  to  ray  Inqfiiiry  about  Abraham  Lincoln's  soldier  boys, 
I  sn 

Tery  respeotf^ly  yoajps. 


Director 
XAfsIB  Lincoln  Haftional  Life  7o  ndatloa 

Snc.     1 
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FATHER  ABRAHAM'S  BOY  ARMY 


There  has  been  much  speculation  about  the  average  age 
of  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  Union  Army  during  the 
Civil  War.  There  is  no  compilation  made  from  official 
records  which  will  allow  one  to  make  an  accurate  sum- 
mary. An  approach  to  the  question  can  be  made,  however, 
through  information  records  compiled  by  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  for 
the  year  1866  supplied  for  this  monograph  by  the  Adju- 
tant General's  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  These  figures 
were  made  available  after  the  muster  rolls  containing  the 
names  of  about  1,000,000  men  had  been  examined  by  the 
Commission. 

Approximately  30%  of  the  troops  were  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  Another  30%  were  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-four  inclusive.  A  third  group  totaling  30%  con- 
sisted of  soldiers  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  inclusive.  This 
leaves  but  10%  of  the  army  over  SO  years  of  age. 

There  were  some  very  young  boys  who  saw  service  in 
the  army,  which  will  account  for  the  many  cases  coming 
before  President  Lincoln  calling  for  clemency  and  which 
indirectly  reveals  his  humanity  in  dealing  with  military 
cases  that  ordinarily  would  call  for  severe  punishment. 


A  Discoti/raged  Cadet 

Lincoln's  attitude  of  mind  towards  boys  can  best  be 
understood  by  reading  a  letter  he  wrote  to  a  cadet  at 
West  Point.  As  busy  as  he  was  in  the  summer  of  1862, 
he  took  time  to  pen  this  word  of  encouragement  to  Cadet 
Quentin  Campbell  whom  he  had  never  seen : 

"Toar  good  mother  tells  me  yon  are  feeling  very  badly 
in  yoar  new  situation — Allow  me  to  assure  you  it  is  a 
perfect  certainty  that  you  will,  very  soon,  feel  better — 
quite  happy — if  you  only  stick  to  the  resolution  you  have 
taken  to  procure  a  military  education — I  am  older  than 
you,  have  felt  badly  myself,  and  know  what  I  tell  you  is 
true.  Adhere  to  your  purpose  and  you  will  soon  feel  as 
well  as  you  ever  did — On  the  contrary,  if  you  falter,  and 
give  up,  you  will  lose  the  power  of  keeping  any  resolution, 
and  will  regret  it  all  your  life.  Take  the  advice  of  a  friend, 
who,  though  he  never  saw  you,  deeply  sympathizes  with 
you,  and  stick  to  your  purpose." 


A  Boy  and  the  Great  Union 

For  some  reason,  unknown,  a  boy  had  been  arrested 
and  his  case  called  to  Lincoln's  attention.  This  was  Lin- 
coln's reaction  as  recorded  by  his  own  hand  on  April  10, 
1862: 

"What  possible  injury  can  this  lad  work  upon  the  cause 
of  the  great  Union?   I  say  let  him  go." 


The  Lieutenants'  Future 

Several  young  lieutenants  had  been  cashiered  by  court 
marshaU  for  misconduct  at  a  battle  on  June  27,  1862. 
The  cases  of  at  least  two  of  them  were  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  President  who  enclosed  for  General  Mc- 
Clellan  a  letter  from  the  Judge  Advocate  along  with  his 
own  recommendation  as  follows: 

"I  shall  b«  obliged  if  yon  and  the  regimental  officers  can, 
consistently  with  your  sense  of  duty  to  the  service,  act 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Judge  Advocate's  letter.  I  am 
very  unwilling  for  these  young  men  to  be  ruined  for  so 
slight  causes." 


A  New  Year's  Gift 

One  of  Lincoln's  gifts  for  the  New  Year,  1863,  is  re- 
corded in  the  signed  order : 

"Let  this  woman  have  her  boy  out  of  old  Capitol 
Prison." 

A  Lad  of  "Tender  Age" 

A  seventeen  year  old  boy  had  been  placed  under  mili- 
tary arrest  in  1863  and  Lincoln  wrote  to  General  Mead : 

"I  therefore  on  account  of  his  tender  age,  have  con- 
cluded to  pardon  him,  and  to  leave  it  to  yourself,  whether 
to  discharge  him  or  continue  him  in  the  service." 

An  Unspanked  Youth 

A  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  boy  ran  away  to  the  war.  He 
was  but  fourteen  years  of  age  and  his  case  was  finally 
called  to  Lincoln's  attention.  The  President  wrote  a  note 
for  him  to  present  to  Stanton  which  the  boy  read  in  Lin- 
coln's presence  and  then  began  to  cry.   The  note  read: 

"Hadn't  we  better  spank  this  drummer  boy  and  send 
him  back  home  to  Leavenworth?" 

The  boy  didn't  get  the  spankine,  but  Lincoln  took  him 
to  a  hotel  and  arranged  for  transportation  to  his  home. 

Shooting  Boys 

In  the  Fall  of  1863  a  boy  at  Mitchels  Station,  Virginia, 
was  ordered  to  be  shot  as  a  deserter.  Lincoln  wrote  to 
Major  General  Mead: 

"I  am  unwilling  for  any  boy  under  eighteen  to  be  shot 
and  his  father  affirms  that  he  is  yet  under  sixteen." 

A  Fine  Little  Boy 

Apparently  Lincoln's  contacts  with  the  boys  he  met 
were  not  formal  and  cold.  This  note  which  he  wrote  on 
December  13,  1864,  is  one  of  the  best  indexes  to  his 
character.  It  will  be  observed  how  the  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  boy  approaches  a  command  in  the  peculiar  wording  of 
the  memorandum: 

"I  shall  be  glad  if  Capt.  Goodenow  can  and  will  find  a 
suitable  position  for  this  fine  little  boy." 

Boys  Who  Disobey  Parents 

Lincoln  was  not  always  pleased  with  every  boy  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  To  Secretary  Welles  he  wrote: 

"The  United  States  don't  need  the  services  of  boys  who 
disobey  their  parents.  Let  both  Snyder  and  Ratcliff  be 
discharged." 

Grey  Suited  Boys 

It  was  not  always  the  boys  in  blue  whom  Lincoln  be- 
friended. A  boy  was  a  boy  to  him  whether  his  coat  was 
blue  or  grey.  The  following  note  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  will  serve  as  an  example  of  many  such  cases 
of  which  he  disposed : 

"My  dear  Sir:  A  young  son  of  Senator  Brown  of  Mis- 
sissippi, not  yet  twenty,  as  I  understand,  was  wounded  and 
made  a  prisoner  at  Gettysburg.  His  mother  is  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  P.  R.  Fendall,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Fendall,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  family,  asks  that  he  and  they  may  have 
charge  of  the  boy  to  cure  him  up,  being  responsible  for 
his  person  and  good  behavior.  Would  it  not  be  rather  a 
grateful  and  graceful  thing  to  let  them  have  him?" 


The  Journal  Herald 
Dayton,  Ohio 
February  12,  1963 


Another  Lincoln  Fii'st 

A  Drummer  Boy 
Joins  Ostendorf^s 
Rare  Collection 

By  William   Steponkus 

Journal  Herald  Staff  Writer 

Today  marks  the  155th  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birth  and  Dayton's  Lloyd  Ostendorf  Lincolniana  collector,  author, 
and  artist  has  another  first  to  commemorate  the  occasion. 

Portraits  of  Lincoln  and  a  Civil  War  drummer  boy,  owned 
by  Ostendorf.  ha\e  never  been  published  before.  T!ie  two  pictures 
have  a  strange  relationship,  a  curious  histoi-y  and  some  mystery 
about  them. 

The  photo  of  Lincoln  fon  page  1)  is  a  pnnt  from  the  original 
glass-plate  negative  while  the  one  of  the  boy  is  a  copy  of  the 
original  print. 

The  Lincoln  porti'ait,  which  Ostendorf  calls  one  of  the  most 
casual  pictures  ever  taken  of  him,  is  th.e  mate  to  another  photo 
which  has  been  published  widely  over  the  years. 
Both  were  made  in  Washing- 


ton  in  1863  by  Lewis  E_.  Walker, 
a  photographer  for  the  federal 
architect's  office,  who  was 
noted  for  his  many  pictures  of 
public  buildings  in  the  Civil 
War-era  capital. 

Ostendorf  determined,  through 
stereographic  viev\ing,  that  both 
photos  were  made  on  the  same 
plate  at  the  same  time.  But 
what  he  has  been  unable  to 
clarif\'  is  how  the  two  became 
separated  and  why  the  long-lost 
one  is  as  scarred  and  spotted 
as  it  is. 

•r    4"    V 
IN    19.56,    OSTEXDORF    ob- 
tained  the   original   glass-plate 
negative    from    Winfield    Scott 
Clime,  of  Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

Clime,  in  turn,  had  received 
the  negative  from  his  father, 
Pearson  Snyder  Qime,  who  was 
a  drummer  boy  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  in  the 
Union  Army  during  the  Civil 
War. 

Drummer  boy  Clime  was 
photographed  by  the  noted 
Civil  War  photographer  Mat- 
thew Brady  at  Ft.  McHenry, 
Md.,  In  1861,  and  apparently 
was  given  the  negative  by 
Brady. 


But  what  is  not  known  is  how 
Pearson  Clime  ever  obtained 
the  Lincoln  plate.  He  never 
bothered  to  tell  his  son  and 
this  wiU,  in  all  probability, 
remain  a  closed  book  forever. 

The  Lincoln  photo,  badly 
marred  due  to  unknown  causes, 
has  its  value  in  being  an  origi- 
nal, which  are  becoming  rarer 
as  time  passes. 

V       "f-       •!• 

OSTENDORF,  WHO  has  the 
largest  collection  of  Lincoln 
mementos  outside  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  now  has 
five  original  glass-plate  nega- 
tives of  the  American  presi- 
dent. 

His  collertion  also  includes 
niore  actual  district  poses  of 
Lincoln  than  e\  en  the  Library 
of  Congress  possesses,  some 
119  in  all,  In  addition  to  origi- 
nal letters  and  Lincoln  signa- 
tures. 

Ostendorf,  whose  annual  Lin- 
coln Day  cartoon  appears  on 
today's  editorial  page,  has  won 
first-place  awards  four  times 
in  Lincoln  Foundation  editorial 
cartoons. 

In  1959,   he   was  one   of   two 


'i    ^^APy  fj.  MCHENRY, 


Ma  I 


CIVIL  WAR  drnmnipr  hny  Pearson  Sttydcr  Clime 
icax  13  years  old  when  noted  photographer  Mat- 
ihew  Brady  look  his  portrait  at  Ft.  McHenry. 


Ohioans  elected  to  honorary 
membership  of  the  National 
Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  com- 
mission in  Washington. 

Referring  to  his  interest  in 
Lincoln  as  an  avocation,  Osten- 
dorf is  mainly  employed  as  a 


freelance  artist  and  illustrator. 
A  graduate  of  Stivers  high 
school,  Ostendorf  attended  the 
Dayton  Art  Institute  school.  He 
resides  with  his  wife,  Rita,  and 
their  three  children  at  225  Look- 
out drive. 
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Orion  Howe  was  14  when  he  earned  the  Medal  of  Honor  at  Vicksburg.  He  went  on  to  fight  in 
the  Atlanta  Campaign,  as  well  as  in  other  nicu'or  battles. 


Even  Death  Passed  Them  By... 


By  Richard  A.  Fuchs 


President  Abrakan/  Li}iculn,  ivhose 
birthdaij  is  obserned  on  Feb.  12, 
signed  the  legislation  creating  the 
Medal  of  Honor  for  the  Nai\/j  and. 
Marines  on  Dec.  21,  1861,  and  for  the 
Army  on  Jul,y  12,  1862  ntis  article 
tells  of  three  ijouths  who  ivere  aivarded. 
the  medal  during  the  Cinil  War 


The  three  boys  weren't  old  enough 
to  vote  or  to  drink.  They  weren't  even 
old  enough  to  be  admitted  to  a  liigh 
school.  But  they  were  old  enough  to 
fight  in  the  Civil  War  and  to  be  wound- 
ed. They  were  also  old  enough  to  win 
their  countiys  higliest  militaiy  award  — 
the  Medal  of  Honor  They  were  Orion 
Howe,  of  Illinois;  John  Cook,  of  Ohio; 
and  William  Horsfall,  of  Kentucky. 

Orion  Howe  was  born  on  Dec.  29, 


1848,  in  Portage  County  Ohio.  When 
he  followed  his  father  to  war  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  Howe  was  barely  12 
years  old.  Little  did  he  realize  that  in 
the  next  year  and  a  half  he  would  be 
present  at  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Ar- 
kansas Post,  Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  and  Dallas — and  that 
he  would  be  wounded  four  times.  The 

(continued  cm  page  36) 
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first  time  was  at  Mcksburg  on  May  19, 
1863.  It  was  here  that  young  Howe 
earned  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

During  this  battle,  Howe's  unit  was 
under  hea\y  fire  behind  Fort  Hill  Ditch 
and  unable  to  advance.  After  being 
pinned  down  for  sexeral  hours,  Howe's 
comrades  began  to  run  low  on  ammu- 
nition. During  all  this  time,  Howe 
made  short  trips  to  bring  up  resene 
ammunition  near  the  battle  line.  Now 
e\en  this  supply  was  exhausted.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  Col.  Malmborg, 
Howe's  superior  officer  sent  him  back 
under  enemy  fire  with  the  message  to 
bring  up  more  ammunition,  especially 
caliber  .54  since  the  men's  rifles  were 
dirty  and  this  caliber  was  smaller  in 
size. 

Howe  ran  through  blistering  Con- 
federate fire  and  reached  a  clear 
space  when  a  Confederate  minie  ball 
struck  him  in  the  right  thigh.  But  he 
kept  on  running  untU  he  reached  the 
cover  of  a  shallow  ravine.  By  this  time 
his  boots  were  sloshing  with  blood 
from  the  exposed  wound.  Here  Howe 
rested  since  he  was  dizz>'  from  the  loss 
of  blood. 

He  was  now  only  a  short  distance 
from  his  objective  — the  hill  near  the 
needed  ammunition.  Howe  knew  he 
couldn't  get  back  to  his  regiment  in  his 
condition,  but  he  had  to  reach  the 
crest  of  the  hill  while  he  still  had  the 
strength.  Fighting  off  increasing  dizzi- 
ness, Howe  staggered  to  the  crest  and 
ran  smack  into  Gen.  William  T.  Sher- 
man. Out  of  breath  and  weak  from 
fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  Howe  gasped 
out  his  me.ssage. 

Sherman  asked  where  the  regiment 
wa-s  and  told  Orion  they  would  get  the 
ammunition.  The  general  then  offered 
to  get  .someone  to  take  Howe  to  the 
field  hospital.  Howe  declined  and  be- 
gan to  limp  toward  the  rear  when  he 
suddenly  remembered  the  men  need- 
ed caliber  .54  ammunition.  He  turned 
and  shouted:  "They  need  caliber  .54, 
General.  Nothing  else  will  work."  Sher- 
man waved  his  hand  to  indicate  that 
he  understood.  Howe  then  found  the 
hospital  and  was  treated  for  his  wound 
and  severe  loss  of  blood. 

In  all,  Orion  Howe  recovered  to  par- 
ticipate in  14  battles  and  was  wound- 
ed three  times  in  fighting  around  Dal- 
las near  Kennesaw  Mountain  in  Geor- 
gia. But  it  was  for  his  heroic  action  at 
Vicksburg  that  Orion  Howe  received 
the  Medal  of  Honor. 


John  Cook,  then  15,  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  heroLsm  at  Antietam  in  September, 
1862.  He  was  cited  later  for  gallantry  at  Gettysburg. 


Ohioan  John  Cook  was  cut  from  the 
same  mold. 

Bugler  John  Cook,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  enlisted  two  months  before  his 
14th  birthday  in  June  of  1861.  He  was 
assigned  to  Battery  B  of  the  4th  U.S. 
Artillery  Battalion  and  received  the 
Medal  of  Honor  for  conspicuous  brav- 
ery at  the  Battle  of  Antietam  on  Sept. 
17,  1862. 

At  Antietam,  Cook's  battery  suf- 
fered 50"ci  casualties  from  cannon  and 
musket  fire.  A  Union  artillery  battery 


consisted  of  six  guns  with  five  men  to 
a  gun.  Fifteen  men  from  the  battery 
were  dead  or  wounded.  Among  them 
was  Capt.  Cambell,  the  battery  com- 
mander, who  lay  severely  wounded 
between  the  lines. 

Cook  was  the  first  to  see  the  wound- 
ed Cambell  attempting  to  crawl  back 
to  the  Union  lines.  Cook  made  his 
decision.  He  slowly  made  his  way  to- 
ward the  wounded  officer  and  dragged 
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and  carried  him  back  to  the  safety  of 
the  Union  lines.  All  the  while,  the 
blistering  Confederate  fire  cut  down 
and  maimed  Cook's  friends  around 
the  battery 

But  the  day  wasn't  over  yet  for 
young  John  Cook.  He  then  made  his 
way  back  to  the  battery  and  found  it 
didn't  have  enough  men  left  for  effec- 
tive fire.  He  took  an  ammunition  pouch 
from  the  body  of  a  dead  gunner  and 
began  acting  as  gunner  While  all  this 
was  happening,  a  man  noticed  Cook 
at  the  undermanned  battery  and  how 
frantically  he  was  loading  and  firing. 
The  man  dismounted  and  began  serv- 
ing as  a  gunner  at  Cook's  side.  The 
man  was  Gen.  John  Gibbon.  During 
the  battle  in  Cook's  sector  at  Antie- 
tam.  Confederate  infantry  reached 
within  15  feet  of  the  battery  before 
being  repulsed. 

Although  John  Cook  received  the 
Medal  of  Honor  for  his  bravery  at 
Antietam,  he  was  to  be  cited  again  for 
heroic  action  less  than  a  year  later  at 
Gettysburg. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  1,  1863, 
Union  forces  had  been  pushed  back 
from  their  positions  just  to  the  north 
of  Seminary  Ridge.  During  the  furious 
Confederate  onslaught.  Cook  was  di- 
rected by  Capt.  James  Stewart,  in 
charge  of  Battery  B,  to  act  as  a  mes- 
senger all  along  the  collapsing  Union 
line.  Cook  carried  messages  as  far 
away  as  600  yards  (some  six  football 
fields  in  distance)  in  plain  sight  of  the 
enemy  As  the  Union  forces  retreated 
to  Cemeter-y  Ridge,  he  noticed  a  full 
caisson  of  ammunition  lying  near  the 
abandoned  position  and  knew  it  would 
be  captured  by  the  Confederates.  Un- 
der intense  fire,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  caisson  and  blew  it  up  without 
being  wounded.  John  Cook  was  again 
cited  for  bravery  by  the  same  man 
who  recommended  him  for  the  Medal 
of  Honor — Capt.  James  Stewart. 

Young  William  Horsfall's  road  to  the 
Medal  of  Honor  started  out  as  a  prank. 
Horsfall,  then  only  14,  left  home  with- 
out any  money  or  any  word  to  his 
parents.  With  three  other  boys  he 
stowed  away  aboard  a  steamer.  Just 
as  the  bell  sounded  the  departure  of 
the  boat,  his  companions  had  a  change 
of  heart  and  ran  ashore.  Horsfall  stayed 
on  boai'd  and  was  later  discovered  by 
the  captain  who  treated  him  kindly 
until  the  boat  docked.  Horsfall  went 
ashore  and  enlisted  in  Company  G  of 


the  1st  Kentucky  Volunteer  Infantry 

The  1st  Kentucky  was  shortly  or- 
dered south  to  Mississippi  and  even- 
tually landed  at  Corinth. 

A  blazing  sun  baked  both  man  and 
animal  on  May  21,  1862,  at  Corinth. 
William  Horsfall  lay  on  his  stomach 
that  sultry  day  just  to  the  right  of 
where  the  1st  Kentucky  was  entrenched 
near  a  ravine.  The  army  had  discov- 
ered that  William  Horsfall  could  shoot 
—and  shoot  accurately.  So  he  was 
made  an  independent  sharpshooter. 
His  regiment  had  just  made  a  desper- 
ate charge  across  the  ravine  and  his 
commander,  Capt.  Williamson,  lay  crit- 
ically wounded  between  the  lines.  Lt. 
Hocke,  now  commanding  the  com- 
pany approached  Horsfall  and  asked 
him  to  rescue  Williamson  if  possible. 
The  decision  was  Horsfall's. 

This  was  no  small  request,  for  Wil- 
liamson lay  exposed  to  both  artilleiy 
and  musket  fire.  Horsfall  made  his 
decision. 

Stooping  low,  he  began  his  snake- 
like run  towards  the  wounded  officer 
and  reached  his  side.  Now  both  men 
lay  exposed  to  the  same  volleys  of  fire. 
He  began  to  carry  Williamson  back  to 
the  Union  lines,  but  soon  discovered 
that  he  had  become  the  target  of  the 
Confederate  unit  facing  Company  G. 
Horsfall  put  Williamson  down  and  in  a 
stooped  position  pulled  and  dragged 
the  officer  to  the  safety  of  the  Union 
lines. 

For  this  act  of  valor,  William  Horsfall 
received  his  country's  highest  military 
honor. 

But  the  history  of  William  Horsfall 
during  the  Civil  War  does  not  end  at 
Corinth,  Miss.  During  the  Union  army's 
charge  at  Stone  River,  Horsfall  found 
himself  hemmed  in  by  Confederate 
cavalry  and  infantry  At  this  point  the 
Confederates  took  pity  on  him  because 
of  his  youth  and  one  soldier  shouted: 
"Don't  shoot  the  damned  little  Yank!  I 
want  him  for  a  cage." 

This  so  enraged  Horsfall  that  he 
made  a  dash  for  his  life  and  got  safely 
back  to  his  own  regiment.  William 
Horsfall  was  to  live  to  75  and  to  die 
peacefully  in  1922. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  is  not  awarded 
for  victoiy  in  a  battle.  It  is  awarded  for 
a  victory  of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  a 
medal  that  honors  the  triumph  of 
endurance  and  courage  over  fear  and 
over  self.  And  in  the  courage  of  Wil- 
liam Horsfall,  John  Cook,  and  Orion 
Howe,  it  marked  the  fiery  passage 
from  youth  to  manhood. 
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ency  consists  of  30  million  veterans, 
and,  including  their  dependents,  di- 
rectly impacts  on  an  estimated  one- 
half  the  nation's  population. 

The  VA  administers  a  number  of 
programs  that  contribute  directly  to 
the  national  economy  First,  it  admin- 
isters the  nation's  largest  income 
maintenance  program  through  the 
veterans  compensation  and  pension 
benefit  systems;  second,  has  the  larg- 
est direct  loan  and  loan  guarantee 
programs  in  the  federal  government,  a 
good  barometer  of  the  entire  housing 
industry;  and,  third,  the  VA  administers 
the  largest  direct  insurance  program 
in  the  country  through  its  various 
insurance  programs  for  disabled  and 
other  veterans. 

The  VA  also  operates  the  largest 
independent  hospital  system  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  the  VA  hospi- 
tal and  medical  care  system  exerts  a 
direct  impact  on  the  cost  of  health 
care  in  the  nation.  Further,  the  system 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  medical 
care  and  research,  having  produced  a 
number  of  Nobel  laureates  in  this  field. 
It  is  also  the  primary  medical  backup 
system  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Finally,  the  VA  administers  a  GI  Bill 
education  program  interacting  with 
virtually  every  post-secondary  educa- 
tional and  vocational  institution  in  the 
nation,  resulting  in  a  stronger  national 
economic  base. 
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By  BRIAN  E.  CROWLEY 

"/  have  written  letters  to  be  sent  borne  in  the  event  of 
my  being  killed  and  given  tbem  to  the  Surgeon.  I  have 
told  him  to  make  sure  of  my  death  before  sending  the  let- 
ters to  my  mother. " 

Elisha  Hunt  Rhodes  made  this  entry  in  his  diary  on 
March  31, 1865,  just  one  week  before  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War.  Lt.  Col.  Rhodes  was  commander  of  Second  Regiment, 
Rhode  Island  Volunteers.  He  had  joined  as  a  private  at  the 
start  of  the  war  when  he  was  just  19. 

During  his  four  years  of  service,  Rhodes  participated  in 
nearly  every  major  campaign  waged  by  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  from  the  First  Battle  of  Bull  Run  to  Appo- 
mattox. The  remarkable  diary  he  kept  during  those  years 
was  used  for  last  year's  Public  Broadcasting  Service  series 
"The  Civil  War"  and  is  now  being  released  as  a  hard-cover 
book  —  "All  for  the  Union:  The  Civil  War  Diary  and  Let- 
ters of  Elisha  Hunt  Rhodes,"  edited  by  Robert  Hunt 
Rhodes  (Orion;  256  pages;  $20). 

It  is  the  diary  of  an  ordinary  soldier  who  displayed  fear, 
courage,  tenacity,  often  exceptional  leadership  and  a 
sense  of  duty  and  honor.  His  unembellished  writing  is 
simple,  direct,  nearly  always  matter-of-fact.  It  is  his  un- 
derstated sense  of  wonder  and  amazement  that  makes  his 

diary  so  powerful. 

"It  rained  in  torrents,  and  I  never  in  all  my  life  ever 
heard  such  thunder  or  saw  such  lightening.  It  seemed  as 
if  Nature  was  trying  to  outdo  man  in  the  way  of  noise,  for 
all  the  time  the  cannon  roared  and  muskets  rattled  while 
the  air  was  filled  with  flying  missiles.  But  Nature  won, 
and  the  battle  ceased.  We  camped  on  the  field  for  the 
night  amid  the  dead  and  dying." —  Fairfax  Court  House, 
Va.,  Sept.  1, 1862. 

Much  of  what  happens  to  Rhodes  is  typical  of  the  com- 
bat soldier.  As  a  19-year-old  private,  he  is  dazzled  by  his 
uniform,  determined  to  be  a  good  soldier  and  unquestion- 
ing of  the  Army's  purpose.  He  is  paid  $13  a  month  and 
finds  that  he  can  "live  quite  comfortably"  with  that 
amount. 

When  he  suddenly  finds  himself  at  the  battle  of  the 
First  Bull  Run,  Rhodes  writes  on  July  21,  1861:  "I  remem- 
ber my  first  sensation  was  one  of  astonishment  at  the  pe- 
culiar whir  of  the  bullets." 

Rhodes,  a  dedicated,  hard-working  soldier,  moves  rapid- 
ly through  the  ranks,  achieving  second  lieutenant  within 
a  year.  After  Bull  Run,  his  regiment  spends  the  next  few 
months  protecting  Washington,  D.C.,  which  Rhodes 
writes  is  "mud,  mud , . .  if  I  were  owner  of  this  town  I 

would  sell  it  very  cheap." 

An  estimated  3.5  million  men  fought  in  the  Civil  War 
and  more  than  650,000  were  killed,  more  than  in  all  other 
U.S.  wars  combined,  Rhodes  witnessed  much  of  the  bru- 
tality; "The  field  presented  a  horrible  appearance,  and  in 
one  small  spot  I  counted  sixty  dead  bodies.  The  Rebels 
threw  away  much  of  their  baggage,  and  the  road  is  filled 
with  broken  teams  and  gun  carriages."  —  May  7, 1862,  Bat- 
tle of  Williamsburg. 

"0  how  tired  and  sleepy  I  am.  We  have  had  no  rest  since 
June  24th  and  we  are  nearly  dead.  ...  We  stacked  arms 
and  the  men  laid  down  in  the  rain  and  went  to  sleep."  — 
Harrison's  Landing,  Va.,  July  3, 1862. 

"Sgt  Major  George  F.  PoUey  10th  Mass.  Volunteers, 
showed  me  a  board  on  which  be  had  carved  his  name, 
date  of  birth  and  had  left  a  place  for  the  date  of  his  death. 
. . .  1  asked  him  if  he  expected  to  be  killed  and  be  said  no, 
and  that  he  bad  made  his  head  board  only  for  fun.  Today 
he  was  killed  by  a  shell  from  a  Rebel  battery. "  —  Near  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.,  June  20, 1864. 

Rhodes  died  at  the  age  of  75  in  1917  in  Providence,  R.I. 
The  diary  he  left  behind  is  an  eloquent  testament  to  com- 
mon soldiers  doing  uncommon  things. 
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THE  LATEST  MYSTERY 

FEATURING  THE  LIEUTENANT 

GOVERNOR  OF  OKLAHOMA, 

THE  ONE-EYED  MACK! 

A  Republican  is  shot  A  Democrat  is 

pushed  from  a  window.  Clearly,  a  bipartisan 

killer  is  out  to  get  Oklahoma's  state 

legislature.  And  who  does  the  Governor 

turn  to?  The  One-Eyed  Mack.  Mack  is 

back  in  a  dazzling  blend  of  politics,  murder, 

and  comedy  from  the  co-anchor  of 

The  MacNeil/Lehrer  Newshour. 

"Lehrer  is  most  blessedly 
adroit  and  light-handed." 

—  Los  Angeles  Times 
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'Oti!  Lucy  Such  a  Loss' 

A  Virginia  family's  war  years,  in  letters  and  journals. 


DEFEND  THE  VALLEY 

A  Shenandoah  Family  in  the  Civil  War. 
By  Margaretta  Barton  Colt. 
Illustrated.  441  pp.  New  York: 
Orion  Books.  $35. 


■    '       By  Richard  Bausch     - 

■  READ  Margaretta  Barton  Colt's  book  at  a 
slower  pace  than  usual,  not  because  it  requires 
any  special  knowledge  or  attention,  but  because 
the  impulse  was  so  strong  in  me  to  make 
whoever  happened  to  be  within  earshot  of  my  voice 
listen  to  what  I  had  just  read.  There  are  passages 
that  are  so  bright  with  felt  life,  and  so  vivid  and 
startling  in  their  simple  truthful  beauty,  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  not  to  stop  and  speak  them  aloud. 
Indeed,  I  want  somehow  to  quote  the  whole  book. 
And  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  many  of  its  most 
dramatic  and  heart-rending  moments  were  never 
intended  for  the  public  eye  at  all. 

"Defend  the  Valley"  is  an  epistolary  history  of 
one  family's  experience  of  the  Civil  War,  put  togeth- 
er by  Ms.  Colt  out  of  the  communications  and 
reminiscences  of  the  members  of  one  extraordi- 
nary family,  the  Barton-Jones  clan  of  Winchester 
and  Frederick  County,  Va.  She  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  these  people,  and  she  has  arranged  the 
documents,  which  she  culled  from  years  of  re- 
search into  public  and  private  sources,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  deliver  the  story  of  the  war  years  with 
something  of  the  drama  of  the  time  itself  —  and  in 
the  words  of  the  participants. 

Winchester  and  the  farm  country  around  it  was 
the  scene  of  five  important  battles  and  dozens  of 
skirmishes,  ^nd  the  town  itself  changed  hands  13 
times  between  the  summer  of  1861  and  the  fall  of 
1864.  Through  it  all,  the  members  of  the  family  kept 
up  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  one  another, 
and  in  later  years  two  of  them  wrote  memoirs.  The 
daily  business  of  living  must  continue,  of  course, 
even  in  the  most  extreme  circumstances,  and  the 
record  of  those  terrible  years  —  the  hardships, 
passions,  joys,  fears  and  heartbreaks  this  one  large 
family  endured —  makes  a  book  that  is  unlike 
anything  else  1  know  of  in  the  literature  of  the  Civil 
War.  It  has  all  the  tension  and  feeUng  of  a  first-rate 
novel,  except  that  we  are  aware  as  we  read  that  this 
amazing,  vividness  is  not  the  product  of  imagina- 
tion, but  of  a  close-knit  family's  own  patient  record 
of  itself.  These' people  achieve  a  kind  of  ghostly, 
breathing  presence. 


The  Barton- Jones  clan  (many  of  them  farmers, 
some  of  them  slaveholders)  had  been  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  from  50  to  106  years  and  had  given 
six  Barton  brothers,  a  brother-in-law,  two  uncles 
and  three  cousins  to  active  service  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Army.  Because  the  concerns  expressed  in  the 
letters  are  so  unfailingly  personal,  it  quickly  ceases 
to  matter  that  ciU  of  them  were  on  the  wrong  side. 
Several  diary  entries  are  from  soldiers  fresh  from 
the  fright  of  war,  and  the  two  memoirs  concern 
themselves  with  firsthand  accounts  of  battles  — 
including  First  Manassas  and  Gaines's  Mill,  all  the 
fighting  around  Winchester  and  Port  Republic  and 
several  other  engagements.  The  Barton- Jones  men 
fought  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from 
Harpers  Ferry  to  Appomattox  —  four  were  killed. 

Richard  Bausch's  most  recent  books  are  the  novels 
"Violence"  and  "Rebel  Powers."       ..   . 


C  (ifil  Randolph  J.  Barton  in  Richmond  in  May  1863, 
after  being  wounded  at  Chancellor sville. 

But  "Defend  the  Valley"  is  not  only  about  the 
battles;  there  are  letters  of  the  women,  too,  which 
show  them  managing  to  keep  their  faith  —  even,  in  ■ 
several  instances,  their  cheerfulness  —  amid  dis- 
ease, death,  privation  and  frequent  incursions  by 
enemy  soldiers. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  portion  of  a  letter 
written  in  November  1864  by  Ann  C.  R.  Jones  to 
Lucy  R.  Parkhill: 

"On  the  12th  of  this  month,  in  a  skirmish  near 
Newtown,  our  dear,  dear  Tom  Marshall  was  killed, 
Oh!  Lucy  such  a  loss  to  his  five  motherless  chil- 
dren, such  a  bitter  grief On  the  19th  of  October 


The  figures  in  these  letters, 

enduring  hardship,  sharing 

joys,  fears  and  heartbreak, 

achieve  a  ghostly, 

breathing  presence. 


you  know  our  troops  made  an  effort  to  retrieve 
their  lost  battle  just  a  month  before,  altho'  that 
battle  was  nobly  fought,  but  we  were  out  numbered. 
We  surprised  the  enem'y  &  were  going  on  victori- 
ously; right  through  our  Meadow  the  Federals  were 
retreating.  Waggons,  Ambulances,  &c.,  the  Yankee 
soldiers  &  Officers  in  our  yard,  upon  the  Platform, 
&  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  a  battle  close  upon 
us,  when  we  saw  a  stand  amongst  the  enemy,  then 
they  turned  &  went  all  back  again,  the  day  was  lost 
to  us,  the  terrific  sound  of  musketry  I  had  never 
imagined  until  that  day." 
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Executive  Mansion,   Washingi 

ton,    Fehruary  23,   1864 

MASTER  WILLI3  SMITH: 

't 

Yoiar   friend, 

Leroy  C.   Driggs,   tells 

me  you  arfe  a  very  earnest  friend  of  mine, 

for  viflaich  please  allow 

me  to 

thank  you 

You  and   thos 

3e  of 

your 

age  are  to   talce 

charge  of  this 

country 

when 

we  older  ones  shall  have 

gone 

;    and 

I  am  glad  to 

learn  that  you 

already 

take 

so  lively 

iH  interest  in 

what 

just 

now  so  deeply 

concerns  us. 

Yours  truly. 

